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FOREWORD 


W. M. Hoim, President, Texas Permian Historical Society 

dessa, Texas, U. S. A., was founded in 1886. The promoter of the 
site proposed to make Odessa a health resort and educational 
er where the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors would be 
Budden. History has largely vindicated them. Odessa has always been 
Rialty place to live and with the establishment of Odessa College in 1946, 
Mis become an educational center. However, it is only fair to point out 
intoxicating liquor is for available medicinal purposes. 

Whis year we are observing out 75th Anniversary of progress and grati- 
&. We are thankful for the tremendous progress our city has made and 
Wieful to those farsighted and courageous pioneer who made it possible. 
Mihe Texas Permian Historical Society was organized in 1958 to pre- 
we the history of the Permian Basin Area of West Texas. It serves 
Icounties of Andrews, Crane, Ector, Loving, Ward and Winkler. Other 

Fers and directors for 1961-62 are: 


Vice President Executive Vice-President 
John Ben Shepperd Mrs. James S. Orbeck 
Secretary Treasurer 
Mrs. W. A. Hillier Mrs. R. T. Waddell 
;. BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
4 J. B. Cotton, Sr. John Anthony Moravcik 
: Dal Dalrymple Mrs. Edna Rochester 
. J. Conrad Dunagan Charles Stroder 
T. B. (Buck) Harris Fern Tatom 


er" 


Fred C. Homeyer .4@ >> @ & Barry Thompson 
Mrs. Ray Kayser a ¥ CASOO W. A. (Bill) Walkup 
Mrs. Grace King Mrs. Bessye Cowden Ward 


entrees 


TRAIN—This locomctive is the type used by the Texas & PacificRailway when it first 
throygh Odessa in 1881. The railroad played an important part in the establishing of the 


, The lecometive pictured above was built in 1872. 


Jubilee pictures in this magazine cour- 
tesy of Ector County Library files. 


EARLY TRAILS THROUGH 
ECTOR COUNTY 
By Grace Thorman King 


Citizens traversing Ector County’s 
network of modern highways, flying in 
jet planes, and riding streamlined trains 
are not the first to ‘traverse its terrain. 
The first record of explorer-pioneer 
trails that have covered portions of Ec- 
tor County occurred in 1650 when Gene- 
ral Hernando de la Concha, then Gover- 
nor of New Mexico, sent Captain Her- 
nan Martin and Captain Diego del Cas- 
tillo from Santa Fe to explore as far as 
the Concho River in Texas. Their route 
from Santa Fe passed thru the north- 
east corner of Ector County. 

Then in 1654 Major Diego de Guada- 
lajara set out with 30 soldiers and some 
200 Christian Indians over the same 
route Martin and Castillo made. 

The Comanche was a nomadtic, peace- 
loving tribe until they discovered the 
horse and made use of it to roam the 
countryside. In 1723 they started making 
raids into Mexico and kept the Texas 
frontier in a turmoil until the late 1800’s. 
The Comanche trails were from North 
to South. They usually came from the 
north to the big spring (Big Spring, 
Texas) or to Mustang spring (near Mid- 
land, Texas) and from there they would 
go south cutting across south Ector Coun- 
ty to Horsehead Crossing on the Pecos 
River a few miles south of present day 
Crane. 

Trails made by the Comanches were 
said to be a mile wide, made by hun- 
dreds of hoofs prints. During 1849 it 
was estimated that 2,000 Comanches 
roamed the Texas plains. 

The Comanches also used the sand 
hills between Odessa and Monahans for 
meeting grounds when the cold weather 
would drive them from the north. Dr. 
Earnest Wallace of Texas ‘Tech says 
Hy . it is difficult to assess to what ex- 
tent Odessa was an Indian ‘habitat. It 
lay on the great Comanche War Trail, 
and in my opinion Odessa was in Com- 
anche territory, but Plains Indians sel- 
dom camped except where there was 
wood, water, and grass.’ 

In 1848 gold was discovered in Calif- 
ornia. The news reached the east in 
December, 1848, and in early 1849 many 
people began the long trip west oblivious 
to all dangers along the way. Usually the 
people traveling by wagon train to Calif- 
ornia were called emigrants, thus the 
trail became known as the Emigrant 
Trail; however, the trail is also referred 
to as the California Trail of 1849. 

J. W. Williams of Wichita Falls, Texas, 
noted authority on trails, says “from the 
data that falls a little short of absolute 
accuracy we can know that this old 
road traveled from the east to the big 
spring two miles south of the city that 
now bears the name of the old spring. 


From this watering place the early 
extended westward and reached | 
tang springs six miles southwest of § 
ton. Then it passed two or three 
north of the heart of Midland - - on 
through north Odessa to a watering 
in the Sand Hills some seven gj 
northeast of Monahans. } 

In April, 1849, Captain R. B. M i ; 
Fifth Regiment Infantry received ‘‘gpi 
ial orders” to leave Ft. Smith, Arka 
for Santa Fe, New Mexico, “for the 
pose of affording protection to our 
zens emigrating to our newly acqi 
territories.”” His’ orders on his ré 
trip from Santa Fe to Arkansas we 
establish a southern route through T@ 
and on that trip Marcy stated ini 
journal “ .. from the Sand Hills 
road followed an old Comanche trail 
til we turned to the left, two miles 1 
our present camp. We are now near] 
ponds in the prairie, where, judging fm 
present appearances, there will alw 
be water found, except in the dry seag§ 
(The two ponds referred to are belié} 
to be the buffalo wallows locatec 
west Ector County. 

Later in 1849 Lt. Michler folle 
Captain Marcy’s trail from the big spi} - 
through present day Ector County to { 
Pecos. By order of the U. S. Army he#! 
was attempting to make the way safe! 
the emigrants. 

‘By authority of a law of 1853, the 
Army made surveys of routes for 4) 
Pacific Railroad Company. Captain J@ll| . 
Pope, with the U. S. Army Topogii 
phical Engineers, had charge of the | 
vey from the Rio Grande to the ] 
River. Pope’s route followed the r¢ 
made by Marcy and the emigrants 
cross the sandhills, Ector County, § 
Spring, northeast to reach Prestor 
Ferry on the Red River. 

The Texas frontier virtually rever 
back to the Indians for four years dul 
the Civil War for all militia were b 
taking sides in the war 

During the summer and fall of 18} 
Lt. Col. Wm. R. Shafter and his 
mand made a wide 840 mile sweep fr¢ 
Fort Concho (present San Angelo) o 
the West Texas plains area, to push 
Indians from the plains to the reser 
tions set aside by the U. S. Govern 
and to explore the area. A detachm 
under Lt. Geddes came into Ector Cou 0 
in September from the sand hills wa 
holes, camped a few days and travéi 
northwest to rejoin Shafter’s comma: 
Shafter stated in his January 4, 18} 
dispatch to the Asst. Adjutant Gene 
“at the time my Command left the Pla 
to come in, I do not believe there v/ 
an Indian east of the Pecos and south 
the Red River’. 

In 1881 civilization really arrive 
Ector County for the railroad cam 
through bringing many people with hop 
and plans for their future here in t 
Plains of Texas. | 
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ANDMARKS & SITES 
1. Odessa Meteor Crater 


1. Dead Man’s Curve (named in 1881, originally called Colt’s Cut until accident, thereafter called 
i «called above by railroad men). 
i. Blue Mountain Cave (actually located in Winkler County) 
| RAILS AND EXPEDITIONS 


POLAT ITC A CEST LLC eae ees etn Ca neler ae Grae BUN e ay ere Ole (oy ioe OCS e tk AN See GRU aaszet 1650 
i OS SORTALREG TSE (AIISR Oa A DOANE ORROMG PA ae pt tae Ore OM aT devon Wee rs SAL UES Rel cenarecnio lari NELVA SS STRAP PE CaN RE TM RA 1654 
BERET ANC HER VVAE DO Dall iit eee ramen aint te ete eo aLL pile oe ead ese Js Ect mid 1700s — mid 1800s 
dg. Emigrant Road (west boumd) 0.222... no-no cee reece tte cnet tee cctinect cee eccnnnen 1848-9 — 

MEIVEA TCA hy, (GBSLC DOUG) Os) is tice Sete US aS SA ea ae tect ed sea dae Ga nts ba neti ge gupsneneaontateesatndh 1849 
ECR) COVER E EIOUTIG) | cass ty haa eet lca Es ae en utoec dal aba stahlued bauad es qoinebahie cat sued 1849 
femriope ) (east bound) 2 ee a taste eae eaten 1854 


TOWNS (PAST, PRESENT & PROPOSED) 

i. Odessa (platted & developed in 1886) 

@?. Judkins (platted & developed in 1907) 

. 3. Goldsmith (platted as Ector City in 1937, developed) 
. Notrees (platted and developed) 

>. Penwell (platted and develeped) 

ap. Cowden (platted 1930 and developed) 

ig’. Prairie Home (platted 1911. never developed) 

"3. Scharbauer City (platted 1937, never developed) 

@). Derrick City (platted 1927. never developed) 

jm). Douro (platted never developed) ‘ 

“BL. Metz (T&P Section House, shipping point) 

2. Badger (T&P stop) 

( 
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THE ODESSA LAND AND 
TOWNSITE COMPANY 


By Emil F. Beck 


Odessa, now a bustling community of 
over 80,000 population, as recorded by 
the 1960 census, was not always such a 
vigorous, thriving community. As a mat- 
ter of fact, back in the early 1880’s, there 
were not even enough people in the area 
to petition the state for a new county. 


The state required a population in a 
given area of at least 150 people to or- 
ganize a county. This finally occured on 
March 8, 1885. Some of the early day 
settlers signing a petition to form this 
this county were: George Hogg, G. M. 
Skelton, C. D. Price, Kelly Hogg, J. J. 
Amburgey, J. G. Dawson, L. W. Morris 
and G. Brashear. The area in which 
Odessa is located was a part of Tom 
Green County, of which San Angelo 
was the county seat. 


The County of Ector was finally form- 
ed by an act of the Twentieth Legisla- 
ture by House Bill 113, and divided the 
western portion of Tom Green County 
into six new counties. Ector County was 
one of these new counties, being named 
in honor of General Matthew Ector, com- 
mander of Ector’s Brigade, and Judge 
of the Court of Appeals in Texas. This 
bill was passed, and took effect Feb- 
ruary 26, 1887. 


About the same time this was taking 
place, other things that would soon be ef- 
fecting the destiny of the new county 
were happening. John Ireland, Governor 
of Texas issued a land patent dated Feb- 
ruary 23, 1883, to the Texas & Pacific 
Railroad for 640 acres which was descri- 
bed rather interestingly: “In Tom Green 
County, known as Survey No 21, 'Town- 
ship 2-South, Block No. 42, on the 
waters of the North Concho, a tributary 
of Colorado River, about 165 miles N. 
78° West from Ben Ficklin and 12 1/4 
miles South, 3 1/2 East from the 165 
mile center line of the Texas and Pacific 
Railroad Reservation, by virtue of land 
scrip No. 4130, issued by the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, Octo- 
ber 6, 1876’. This was later dated and 
filed in the Deed Records of Ector Coun- 
ty, Texas, on February 23, 1886. This 
same 640 acres was sold and deeded by 
special warranty deed to a man by the 
name of John Hoge of Zanesville, Ohio, 
for a price of two thousand five hundred 
sixty dollars, or four dollars per acre. 
This man, we are to hear a great deal 
more about in the County of Ector, as 
he was the founder of the original town- 
site of Odessa. In addition to this section 


— 4 


semi-monthly, for one-way ticketg} 
ciation to encourage people to ots 
grate to Texas. These excursions Hap! 
of land, Texas and Pacific Railroad dai {i 
ed some 22 more sections to this sam@ii}ier 
dividual, all of which were in Block, , 
township 2-South. vat 
| 

Mr. Hoge lived in Zanesville, ON 
and must have been a well establisi tl 
well-thought-of person in that com 4 
ty. It was he and his friends who form " 
the Odessa Land and Townsite Gay’ 
pany, and the Odessa Improvement $f 
Irrigation Company, a corporation. Bit 
much has been learned about the Od@ 
Land and Townsite Company, as a cil 
ter was not granted by the State@j 
Texas; however, it is believed Odégthted 
Improvement and Irrigation Comp™ 
did obtain a charter. As far as can 
determined, Mr. Hoge was Trustee™ 

the Land and Townsite Company wii 
Mr. James Herdman was President. 
lawyers were also interested in the C 
pany. Their names were ‘Tilesto 
Spangler, and W. T. Finley, his pap 
ner. | 


The original townsite of Odessa @ 
ered approximately 300 acres with sqft” 
78 platted blocks. These blocks wa 
bounded on the west by the presm@i. 
streets of Washington & Sam Hous#@i 
on the south by the railroad tracksj#y' 
the east by Center Street, or where Gai 
ter would extend should it be brought’ 
south from Eighth Street; and on 
north by Eighth Street. At the time @y" 
booklet, “Texas, The New Southwa@f 
The New County of Ector, The Né@ 
Town of Odessa” was printed, many @ 
of the original townsite had already b@ 
sold. A list of the remaining lots w@ 
published with their revised price @ 
These lots were in the following cae 
gories: residential lots 50 feet by # 
feet, located on the corner were @ 
Hundred Fifty Dollars, inside resid@f 
tial lots were One Hundred Dollars, c@ 
ner business lots 25 feet by 140 feet w@ 
Two Hundred Dollars, and inside buff * 
ness lots this size were One Hundigi 
Fifty Dollars. Terms offered were offi, 
third cash, one-third in one year, aii, 
one-third in two years. Jnterest in th 
days was 8 per cent per annum on | 
unpaid balance. A 10 per cent discowpl 
was given on deferred payments @i, , 
cash. Some 450 lots remained to be s@i\y, 
in the early part of 1888. By tracing ti), ° 
records, one can see many of these [@h, . 
have been sold for taxes in the past df) 
cades. The rosy picture painted by © 
early-day developers was not nearly 
picturesque when the settler actua 
came to visit. Special trains were aij, 
ranged through the Texas Traffic Ass 


nphis, Kansas City, and Atchison. 
B® tickets were sold with stop-over 
leges, lasting a maximum of 60 
| while enroute privileges were limi- 
> 15 days each. The excursions were 
ged for the winter of 1888, indicat- 
‘they would possibly be resumed in 
fall. There is no way of knowing 
Bnumber of people who took advan- 
of those 60-day excursion trips. 


he book, “Texas, the New South- 
. The New County of Ector, The 
| Town of Odessa”, published in 
ary 1888, gave quite an insight in 
@bromotion of the new townsite. They 
ed Odessa and Ector County as an 
ultural area. Their letterhead, a 
of which can still be seen in the 
n of our own Rim Rock City, gave 


sed about “The Staked Plains of 
Texas”, sunshine, pure water, and 


painted a beautiful picture of the 
@, assuring the people it was the fin- 
®nvestment they could make. The de- 
bers, a very optimistic group, em- 
Mized, “dengue fever prevelant in 
ih and East Texas ,and other South- 
iStates,” was unknown here, having 
_ @r had a case. They assured prospec- 
customers there were no Indians 
ler than 300 miles, and there had 
r' been a Mexican raid as the town 
fat least 200 miles north of the Rio 
de. Selling features included, “cow- 
as peaceful as gentlemen; and no 
yns, and a promise there never will 
This Company assured people of a 
ge, and a library, and proudly an- 
nced they already had a Post Office, 
fic Express Office, Telegraph Of- 
and daily trains between St. Louis 
San Francisco. 


& the Odessa Land & Townsite Com- 
was primarily interested in selling 
ssa, they went to great length to ex- 
to the prospective settler just what 
@night find on ‘The Staked Plain of 
s/t Texas’; the cost of various mater- 
| or an entire house, and the money 

led to get started. It is interesting to 
| a one-room house 14 feet square 
cost One Hundred Dollars, while a 
room house 16 feet by 28 feet (paint- 
cost Three Hundred Thirty Dollars. 
iness houses 24 feet by 50 feet could 
@purchased for prices ranging from 
r Hundred Fifty Dollars to Five 


? 


Hundred Fifty Dollars. The new pioneer 
could brick his house for only Thirteen 
Dollars per thousand brick. 


- Wages were also cheap in the frontier 
days. Common labor could expect to 
make a dollar and one-half per day, 
while mechanics made from Two Dollars 
to Three Dollars per day. A sheep-herd- 
er would be hired for 15 to 25 Dol- 
lars per month, with board. Cowboys 
were hired for Thirty to Sixty Dollars 
per month with board. From the time the 
town originated in May, 1886, to the 
early part of 1888, eleven buildings had 
been erected. We have already mention- 
ed some of these. One, a_ two-story 
frame structure, measuring 32 feet by 
80 feet with 20 rooms was used as a 
sanitarium. Dr. R. E. Haughton, M. D., 
was in charge of this. He had been a 
practicing physician for 37 years in In- 
ianapolis, Indiana, and brought many re- 
commendations with him when he came 
to establish this sanitarium. 


From an agricultural viewpoint, the 
statement was made that a 40 acre irri- 
gated farm in Ector County would make 
more money than 160 acres in Kansas 
or Iowa (hastily stating this was a pre- 
diction). They brought out the fact there 
were 576,000 acres in Ector County, 
two-thirds classified as agricultural land. 
Nor did they forget about taxes, for it 
seems in those days taxes were regard- 
ed about as they are today. The rate in 
1887 was one dollar on one hundred dol- 
lars, with land being valued at one dol- 
lar twenty five cents per acre. Having 
covered about all of the phases of a good 
and successful promotion, the Odessa 
Land & ‘'Townsite Company included 
answers about location, climate, people, 
agriculture, and romance. 


It has been mentioned that a letter is 
on file at Rim Rock City. This was a 
letter from Spangler & Finley, Lawyers 
dated December 21, 1886, to Mrs. Loven- 
ia S. Pessinger of Point Pleasant, West 
Virginia. They were sending her a deed 
for 5 acres of land only one mile from 
the new town of Odessa. A few sentences 
in this letter read, ‘“You are very for- 
tunate, as our agent located the land only 
about one mile from town, and near the 
Railroad. We have raised the price on 
land such as years to $10.00 per acre.” 
The letter goes on to say she could send 
her deed to Mr. B. K. Brant, and he 
would file it at the Court House in 
Tom Green County. Another letter to 
Mrs. Pessinger dated January 6, 1886, 
from Mr. Brant gives assurance her deed 
was being filed for record. 


The records also reveal a deed from 
Mr. Hoge to a Reverend J. G. Gogley 
of Alleghaney County, Pennsylvania, 
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where he had purchased a number of lots 
in the original town of Odessa. It makes 
a person wonder if perhaps Reverend 
Gogley was not a personal friend of Mr. 
Hoge, and perhaps this is where the 
street we now know as_ Alleghaney 
Street might have gotten its name. It is 
interesting to note, one of the lots he 
purchased was where the Elliott Hotel 
now stands. This purchase was Septem- 
ber 29 ,1886. The total consideration 
paid for the seven lots was a sum of 
$406.00. : 

The restrictive clause, “No intoxicat- 
ing beverages or liquors of any kind will 
be sold, or the property will revert and 
the deed will become null and void,” was 
prevelent in those deeds signed by Mr. 
Hoge, which explains why they advertis- 
ed, “No Saloons.” If we could learn 
more about this man, we might detect 
why he was so set against saloons and 
liquor. A portion of his last will and 
testament helps us to understand a little 
more about his character. This Will was 
filed September 13, 1950, in Ector Coun- 
ty. It contains 14 pages with some 24 
items covering various parts of his es- 
tate. To show some of his philosophy, 
Mr. Hoge stated: “So far in my life, I 
have not been an orthodox or professed 
Christian. History gives many instances 
of wars, crimes, and deeds of injustice 
committed in the name of relicion. hut 
does not prove that the Christian faith 
and doctrine is not right if properly ob- 
served. Believing that the influence of 
modern churches is for the good, I give, 
and bequeath, and direct my Executors 
to pay the proper office of each organiz- 
ed church of Zanesville, Ohio, in active 
operation at the time of my death, the 
sum of one thousand dollars, without re- 
gard to creed, race or doctrine; the Pro- 
testant, Catholic, Hebrew, or whatever 
belief that has a properly organized con- 
gregation; each to receive the aforesaid 
stated amount of One Thousand Dollars, 
to be used for the benefit of said church- 
es.” He displays affection for his close 
associates, his city, and his relatives 
throughout his will. It can be seen he 
was not only a generous man, but a 
very thorough individual. 


Life on “The Staked Plains of West 
Texas” had been given a boost by the 
Odessa Land and Townsite Company. 
By the summer of 1888, many settlers 
began to arrive. This new life must cer- 
tainly have been for only the rugged 
individual, and the independent; for they 
were the kind needed to thrive in such 
an area. This type of individual stiil 
remains on “The Staked Plain of’ West 
Texas” after 75 vears, and we can all 
be pe We arc a part of this environ- 
ment. 
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THE ADVENT OF THE 
IRON HORSE 


By Bill Walkup 


The Iron Horse, as the Indian Peog/ Mi 
called the locomotive, meant the end p | 
his world as he knew it, but, for the 1 
people living in West Texas, the bull 
ing of the railroad meant the arrival}... 
civilization. A railroad had been pla... 
ned for our area as early as 1853, Bij 
these plans were interrupted by 1 Men 
approaching Civil War. In 1871, thi 
Texas and Pacific Railroad Compa 
was granted a charter by a special & 
of Congress. - 

The new railroad in 1872 was extend@lh |, 
several miles west of Longview. By 189i j, 
after several interruptions, the tracks | i ble 
most reached Dallas; by 1876 they h i 
built to Fort Worth, then bogged do Mh 
for the lack of funds. The financier, J f e 
Gould, then acquired control of the co; ti 
pany and they started laying trach A 
west toward El Paso. | 

The building of the T & P throug" 
West Texas was uniaue due to the fa i p 
that most of the counties were unink Tis 
bited except, as one survey engine : 
stated, by Indians, fp be 
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rattlesnakes, jag 
rabbits and coyotes. The railroad ove ag 
came this difficulty by carrying it’s tow lit 
with it. Velma Barrett states in her bog \ 
“Odessa, City of Dreams”, the constr a 
ction crews carried these towns in bow! 
cars and placed them on a siding whe i 
a section house was to be constructe pth 
First, they would dig a weil if water walt § 
not already available, then when _ thle 
track was extended far enough aheajfl!) 
they would pack up and move to the en i 
of the track. Sometimes enough follé fe 
ers stayed behind to continue the tow i he 
and in rare cases, the town flourishe tous 
and grew into permanent settlement@ihde 
The history of most railroad towns, hoy k u 
ever was brief. Viko 
Track-laying was brutal, mankilli ati \ 
work in the 1880’s. With the absence ¢ f 0 
machines, everything was accomplishe@iny 
by manpower and/or teams of mulegity ; 
As evidence of the enormity of their tas bate, 
let’s refer to the annuls of T & P re Mail 
cords, which state that by the time t bun 
tracks reached the present site of Odesss st 
the crews had laid 1,000,000 ties a q 
over 30,000 tons of iton. At that ti agi; 
the track crew consisted of three hundre i: 
fifty men'and sixty teams; they use Ha 
daily some twenty-four carloads of iror Hs, 
seventy-five cars of ties and twelve ca i , 
of water. 3 bi 
The records also reveal that track-la i 
ing was far from the safest occupatio fo: 
Besides the rare threat to a worker’s lif hp 
from a “bad Indian’, snake, sunstroke}i\" 
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slements and overwork, they were in 

ant danger from occupational haz- 
such as wrecks and _ explosions. 
ral lives were lost in murders and 
in Ply were seriously endangered from 
ne en| effects of bad whiskey peddled by 
r thee followers. To combat this later 
he hgper, the government assigned Deputy 
aniypoall Sisseite and a United States 
en @maissioner to “dispense justice to all 
ig3 |tors of the United States Revenue 
by 8’. An unpopular move by the gov- 
§7, #pent was to attach a company of the 
Comnil Calvary (colored) to the railroad 
rotect the workers from hostile In- 
s, which were pratically non-existant 
s generally believed that the Army 
looking for something for them to 
Bbut in the end, they created more 
@ble than they solved. 


fh November 30th, the Tracks had 
cier Med Eastland and were running two 
the jenger trains daily. They were built 
> yar as the present locality of Abilene 
anuary 22, 1881. The railroad wan- 
to establish a principal cattle-ship- 
point in the area of what is now 
ene and sent a survey team into 
district in 1880. Two previous routes 
been suggested, according to an ar- 
from the 1946 edition of the West 
@as Historical Association by Naomi 
aid. One Survey went through Fort 
intom Hill about twelve miles north- 
® of Abilene. This route was disco- 
c yh. by the public and several Fort 
th lawyers bought up all the land 
gave “Phantom Hill’ Scott a share 
lhe venture to go there and look after 
aha interests. When the road did not 
m@hrough the anticipated townsite, they 
2 their holding to Scott. 


@he second suggested route went 
sipugh Buffalo Gap and surveys were 
He to run the road through the gap 
up the Elm (known now as the clear 
; of the Brazos). A local Rancher, C. 
Merchants and Associates, tried to 
out the litigants in the land contro- 
sy at Buffalo Gap and failed. Had 
@iy succeeded, Abilene would have been 
ganted in the Gap and the Texas and 
ific would have run up through the 
luntains and out on the divide south- 
st, possibly missing the present sites 
jm Midland and Odessa. 


t tiffPioneers followed the railroad and set- 
nil around many of the section houses 
@l watering places established by the 
kas and Pacific. These settlers were 
any nationalities and of as many re- 
ons. 
“@0n the outskirts of Baird, a Scandi- 
Mvian colony was formed; at Weather- 
d, a sizeable French colony of about 
10@ hundred families built their homes, 


while at Clyde, twenty Portugese fami- 
lies settled. At the present site of Stan- 
ton (then Marienfield), there was a Ger- 
man Catholic colony of about three hun- 
dred fifty people. West of Marienfield, 
some ten miles, was the town of Ger- 
mania, a German Protestant colony of 


about forty people, who were emigrants 


from Saxony. 


Midland was settled by people from 
Iowa, Illinois and Indiana. Some say 
that Midland was so named because it 
was settled by Midlanders from the above 
states, but the more accepted theory is 
that its name was derived from the fact 
that it lies halfway on the track from 
Fort Worth to El Paso. 


Just out of Abilene was a Quaker-like 
Friends colony. Solo lies ten miles east 
of Odessa, Arcade just west, then Duro, 
supposedly named by a Mexican track- 
layer who found the ground very un- 
yielding to pick and shovel, (Duro means 
hard). Next there was Badjer, Judkins, 
and Metz. 


Along this stretch of track lies legen- 
dary “Dead Man’s Curve’. This was ori- 
ginally called Colt’s Rig Rock Cut and 
is located on the Cap Rock near Penwell. 
This curve received it’s ominous name 
when an explosion at the end of the track 
killed several men, who were buried near- 
by. It has always been told locally that 
these men were Chinese workers, but an 
article from the Dallas Herald clears up 
ey mystery. The article reads as fol- 
ows: 


“End of Track, T & P Railroad, July 
12: The track is now laid to Section 306 
or 368 miles west of Dallas . . and here 
is what we know as Colt’s Big Rock Cut, 
5,699 feet wide, and in some places seven- 
teen feet deep. (July 14, 1881, pg. 1, 
col. 1)”. “Special to the Herald, Big 
Springs, July 12: By the favor of Deputy 
United States Marshall Sissette I got 
the following facts with regard to a sad 
affair at Colt’s work, a few miles west 
of the end of track: While tamping a 
charge of powder on some heavy stone 
work, the blast was accidently dischar- 
ged, killing three men: Barney McEvoy, 
Foreman, Dan Coyle and Pat Thompson, 
laborers, killed outright, and a boy named 
Engisle, the only son of a poor widow 
wash woman, mortally wounded. Another 
laborer was dangerously, and three or 
four others slightly, injured. (July 14, 
LSS Ley ee Col Ghia 


It is reported that there are seven gra- 
ves at this site. 


Next came Monahans, named in honor 
of T & P surveyor, John “Pat” Mona- 
han, who dug the well and made it a 
very important water stop. Following the 
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rails we next come to Pyote, originally 
Coyote, but so often mispronounced by 
the Chinese workers that it finally of- 
fically became known as Pyote. Barstow 
was supposedly a very important grape- 
growing and shipping point before their 
irrigation ditches went dry and Pecos 
was a well established cowtown of some 
importance. 


There are conflicting stories on how 
Odessa was named. The original sup- 
position was that it was named after the 
Russian City because Russian railroad- 
ers noted the similiarty of our terrain 
to the Steppes of Russia. This theory is 
very doubtful, according to R. A. Malone, 
who is an officer of the T & P. He states: 
“We had surveyors and construction en- 
gineers who were for the most part En- 
glish, Scotch and Irish. We had many 
Chinese and Irish track workers and 
some Latins , . . but, to our knowledge, 
not one Russian. 


Another version of the naming of 
Odessa stems from the saga of a wagon 
train massacre near here, with the only 
survivor being a small girl. Cowpunchers 
on a cattle drive supposedly found her 
the next day and brought her to the 
small town which was named in her hon- 
or, Odessa. This story is doubtful, for 
the U. S. Cavalry had done a very ef- 
fective job of rounding up all “hostiles” 
before the building of the railroad and 
while there were still Indians who would 
attack a lone traveler, there were no 
known bands large enough to wipe out 
a wagon train. 


There is yet another story of a railroad 
man naming Odessa after his Indian 
sweetheart, but it is generally believed 
by historians that Odessa was named 
after one of the many “Odessas’” in the 
United States, probably by a settler or a 
railroader from a city of that name, 


Along the route of the railroad, for- 
tunes were made and lost by land specu- 
lators; towns grew up over night where 
only the prairie had been before then 
quickly became ghost towns as the road 
moved on. Small, sleepy hamlets became 
important points when the rails reached 
reid city, as the following dispatches 
show: 


A special to the Dallas Herald, Big 
Spring, June 20: 


“The water of the Big Springs has 
proved a failure, and the railroad com- 
pany will lose money by their investment 
in the springs. The town is almost de- 
populated. It consists of one saloon, one 
restaurant, one water wagon, one gam- 
bler, two ‘small groceries or saloons, and 
a few railroad men longing for pay day.” 


But the following day the following) 
patch was sent: | 


“Extensive preparations are bij b 
made for a fourth of July picnic and 
becue. J. T. Williams, J. W. Colenjie' 
and Q. Fansette, of Yellow House ¢ 
yon, are here with sixty thousand pou| 
of wool for shipment. They have more 
the way. The town is full of people fifi 
different parts of the state. Busines 
improving. Three more buildings 
going up.” 

The end of the track was near endyjmi 
to the present site of Odessa for a Fot 
of July celebration and from that d 
Odessa grew. am tt 


Mr. Cal Smith, well-known Odéi§iy 
rancher, recalls seeing as many as mi if 
cattle waiting in Odessa loading pens éiy 
states that at one time this was oneif 
the states’ largest cattle shipping poli alin 

Mr. Smith, whose father owned 1 
ranches, one in Stanton and the off” 
near Signal Point in the Guadalupes}} sit 
members that it rained often and ¢/—" 
territory abounded in good grass wir: 
very little of the mesquite we now sik 
Before the railroad, cattlemen were fill 
ced to endure long drives to market thi; 
herds, and the building of the T Subd 
meant easier shipping and increased pia} 
fits, but it also brought the settlers. ai ¢ I 
meant death of the large sprawling cat | me. 
companies that covered several countiles 
with but a single ranch. k on 


The six-shooting colt may have tamifi 
the west, but it was those hard, to Ho 
steeldriving railroader who brought citilln| 
lization to West Texas. hn 
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»g(CIVIL WAR VETERANS OF 


ODESSA 
a By “Tex” and Chase Hardy 
Colle surrender at Appomatox Court 


rp se in Virginia, which officially mark- 
DO the end of the War Between the 
‘hoites never completely quieted the 
Dlefypers of the Confederate or Union 
Si@lerans who later made Ector County 
‘Us fir home. 


s late as 1939 a petition circulated 
'eifoughout Odessa to change the name 
1 FiGrant Avenue to Main Street. 


[he northern land development com- 
y which originally platted and named 
‘ny Odessa’s oldest streets incorporated 
43% only the names of the Union’s lead- 
ens general, but also used names of fam- 
 0lir northern rivers and settlements, in- 
;iiding Muskingum and Alleghaney. 
jpese names continued to irriate_ the 
Bdominantly southern citizens of Odes- 
®sixty years later, although Lee Street 
nt been so named to help bring peace 
ong the southern settlers. 


WEA letter from a former Odessa resi- 
re@ht, Ada Carter Johnson, recalls the 
et itly antagonism between the feuding 
I @tions. ““The—cowmen and their hench- 
edfim fought the Civil War anew against 
18 members of the northern colony that 
7(i/med the nucleus of the baby town 
oulfidéssa). A few years later all these old 
lers buried their private hatchets and 
Hight the incoming saloons and gaming 
nites” 


it@in the late 1890’s Seborn Webb Hill- 
n, a Georgia native who served in 
19th Brigade of the Texas Militia, 
4 was later twice elected as county 
lge of Ector County, had the touchy 
sition of living directly across the 
eet from J. M. Wadsworth, -a Union 
eran. 


Hillburn’s home was located across the 
leet from the present Hancock Street 
_ Bst Office ,on the southeast corner. Mr. 
» Wadsworth lived, appropriately, on the 
theast corner, and a daughter of Hill- 
recalls that when the two veterans 
anced to leave their homes at the same 
ne, they would spit upon the ground 
d go their separate ways. Although 
ete for many years, they never 
* Eke. 


illburn’s bitterness against the Yan- 
fies was intensified by the years he 
ent in Mexico after the war as a poli- 
lal exile, during which time he earned 
iprecarious living for his small family 
chopping cordwood at seventy-five 
ts a day. 


In the eleventh census of the United 
States, special schedule, enumerated in 
June 1890, and listing the names of per- 
sons who served in the armed forces of 
the United States during the “War of 
the Rebellion,” three Union veterans are 
listed as residents of Ector County. 
These were Elihu White, John W. Otter- 
man (whose windmill marked one boun- 
dary of the Odessa College plat), and 
James M. Jackson. 


Jackson was a Methodist minister, 
the second one to serve Odessa regular- 
ly, and he conducted services in the ori- 
ginal college building from 1890 to 1892. 
Other Union veterans, known to have liv- 
ed in Ector County, include J. R. Herki- 
mer of New York, Winfield Scott Tripp 
of New York and Z. Stedham. 


Confederate veterans far outnumbered 
their Union counterparts. Tyre Green 
Henderson of Sulphur Bluff, an early 
Odessa resident, served under Captain 
James W. Bruce in the Texas Military 
Regiment No. 2, Hopkins County, Ninth 
Brigade. 

Mrs. R. T. Waddell traces her ances- 
try to another veteran, Jim Flanagan of 
Alabama, through his daughter, Mollie 
S. Flanagan Graham. 


Mrs. Sallie Ratliff is a descendant of 
Richard Ratliff, Texas veteran, and his 
wife, Candis Ratliff. William C. Sublett, 
discoverer of the famous “Lost Sublett 
Mine,” served in the Texa Militia, and 
is buried in Odessa Cemetery. 


William Avery Massey, who is also 
buried in Odessa Cemetery, was a private 
in Company I, 35th Regiment of the 
Mississippi Infantry. He moved from 
Alameda, Mississippi to Llano, Texas 
lived in Fisher Countty for several years, 
and moved to Odessa in 1901. 


Nathaniel Green Buchanan enlisted in 
the Confederate service at Gatesville at 
the age of 33. He served from Coryell 
County in Captain J. K Shipman’s com- 
pany, 2nd Frontier District. Perry C. 
Akin, who came to Odessa in 1894, ser- 
ved under Captain Joe Shelby in an 
Arkansas unit. He lived in Odessa many 
years with his wife, Eva, and their son, 
Carl Akin. G. D. Jones of Tennessee, 
was a first lieutenant in Co. G, 154th 
Regiment, Tennessee Infantry. He mov- 
ed to Odessa near the turn of the cen- 
tury with his wife, the former Frannie 
Franklin. 

John Julius Henderson, prominent 
Permian Basin rancher and cowboy, was 
another of the “Boys in Gray.” He served 
as a private in B Co., Fifth Arkansas, 
enlisting at Willburgh, Cross County 
Arkansas on June 12, 1861. 

County archives were never complete 
in recording the names of men who had 
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seen military service. Undoubtedly, like 
countless men after every war, Odessa 
had its share of veterans who neither 
mentioned nor wished to be reminded of 
the dark days of the ’60’s. 


The vast majority of Ector County 
settlers were searching for new frontiers 
and a better way of life, regradless of 
of their former homes north or south 
of the Mason-Dixon line. Their mutual 
efforts to build this better way of life is 
reflected in the names of Grant and Lee 
Streets, which run peacefully, side by 
side, serving a growing community, whose 
progress is a legacy of those who served 
both the Blue and the Gray. 


FIRST OIL DISCOVERED IN 
ECTOR COUNTY IN 1926 
By Jerry Haynes, 
American Oil Editor 


Ector County’s fabulous oil history 
ranks second to none in Texas. The 
Permian Basin is known throughout the 
world among oil men, and Ector County 
is a vital segment of that Basin. It’s 
strange that when oil was finally dis- 
covered in Ector County in 1926, there 
was little excitment or stir. 

It took several West Texas “booms” 
to cause both Odessa and Ector County 
to sit up and take notice. One of these 
booms was the Penwell discovery. The 
mighty “Penn Well’ was a gusher of 
huge proportion that brought-in the 
field, and completely overshadowed the 
small strike that heralded the approach- 
ing era—the oil and gas era. 

As far back as 1904, individuals claim- 
ed that there was oil under the sand 
and rocks of West Texas. 


Prof. V. D. Gssaway of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey, while prospecting in Ec- 
tor County, claimed that ‘there was un- 
mistakable evidence of petroleum and 
natural gas, which when properly de- 
veloped in the near future, would make 
Sour Lake and Spindle Top look like 
30 cents.” 


With this statement, a little excitement 
was probaly aroused, but nothing hap- 
pened. The small, sleepy hamlet of 
Odessa drifted along. 


Twenty-two years later, in 1922, the 
Farmer’s Oil Co. of Pennsylvania drilled 
two wildcat wells in the city limits of 
Odessa. One well, located where the 
Rockhill Shopping Center is situated, was 
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drilled to a total depth of 1042 feet’ 
fore it was plugged and abandoned. | 


The company head, H. A. Harts! 
died, causing the end of drilling. B} 
wells were quit for lack of funds. — 


With the coming of 1926, came Jif fi 
Cosden, who later former the Cose| 
Petroleum Corp. began drilling a wijgnt 
cat well 20 miles southwest of Odesiis! 
near Judkins. | 7 

Located on the A. B. Connell ranji,i' 
the well was known as the No. 1 A. bp 
Connell. Drilled by cable tool to a shi 


low depth, it was finally completed :jiip 
20 barrels of oil per day. im 

Still few thought that someday E 4 
County would produce more than a! fo 
half billion barrels of oil. [pi 


sory 

The well, along with several others ifigi 
the same area, produced for a few yeay an { 
and were abandoned. mul | 


| 
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The Cosden discovery, completed I. 
the fall of 1926, is generally creditif, 
with being the first commercial oil in t/ ne 
county. However, Railroad Commissi(/ 
repent list the year of the discovery | 
1925. 
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After the few wells that Cosden dri ita 
ed became depleted, or were not able jp 
produce enough oil to be profitable, thi! 
oil fever in Ector County died dow 
again. F 


The great boom was three yea’ i 
away. “Hike 


(ir 
On October 14, 1929, the face of Ecteifiny 
County and Odessa was changed anifiy| 
has been changing ever since. This we) fran 
the day the great “Penn Well” Wei | 
brought in, gushing over the top of thie | 
derrick and flowing at a reported 60 Hees 
700 barrels per day. Hite 


Drilled by W. A. Black with cabli 
tools, the well became the first huge oH In 
gusher to hit Ector County. The weil 
was located near Penwell, and wail 
known as the No. 1 Kloh. Black driller tes 
the well for Robert Penn. vy 


Production depth of the well was be! 4 
tween 3600 and 3800 feet, and gravit} |p, 
of the oil was 32 to 37 degrees, is 

Even though the county was a litt iF 
late in finding oil, men and companie)] ! 
had been interested in ‘looking for year! 
The first oil and gas lease recorded ant 
the Ector County Courthouse was dateci};" 
March, 1919, three years before the first} 
“dry holes,” seven years before the first}"' 
commercial oil was discovered, and 1(\j! 
years before the first ‘‘gusher”’ was 
brought in. | 4 
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tl HISTORY OF 
ig ECTOR COUNTY 
‘ay COURTHOUSE 


3y Gerald K. Fugit, County Judge 


On July 16, 1891, the Commissioners’ 
° Coflourt entered an order that one George 


Uireties, and to complete the job by 
ugust 29, 1891, at which time it was 
be accepted by the County Judge and 
ommissioners James Bolton. 


y Rij This was the first Courthouse of Ector 
han #ounty, and it stood in the same location 
3 the present one. It was a white two- 
ory frame building. The top floor was 
ed for the courtroom of the county 
d the district courts. The ground floor 
ad four rooms; two rooms were used 
rt the school, one room-was used for 


tf As was the custom at that time, such 
building as this, even though it was 
esignated as a courthouse, was used 
ndapr all of the functions of the community. 
chool was held here, dances were held 
the courtroom, justice was adminis- 
ared, and all of the socials of the com: 
1unity were here. 


Even in the beginning, the Commis- 
Court was dubious about the 


rovement and Irrigation Company that 
auhe land was to revert back to the original 
rantors if the Courthouse Square was 
mo longer used for a Courthouse. First, 
e Commissioners refused to accept the 
d iifieed, but on July 16, 1891, ten days 
fter they had refused the deed, the 
Yourt then accepted this deed. 


In the northwest corner of the Court- 
ouse, was a windmill and a earthen 
Sank. Around this tank were held pic- 
i)ij@ics and social events, and the churches 


ion. 

This structure was used only twelve 
ears. During this time it was also used 
‘Ms a land office, when the State allowed 
ndividuals to file on four sections of 
“Sand. There is in existance a photograph 
fi$}f the land rush, which the Ector Coun- 
ify Library possesses, which depicts the 
d | Jeople trying to get into the Courthouse 


According to the Federal Census, in 
1890 the population of Ector County 
was only 224. However, by 1900, the 
population had shrunk to a meager 51 
people: In between 1900 and 1910 the 
population grew to 1178, and it was 
during this population expansion that, in 
1904, the Commissioners’ Court order- 
ed an election to be held concerning 
whether a new Courthouse and jail were 
to be built for Ector County. On March 
15, 1904, an election was held. The bonds 
were to run for forty years at four per 
cent per annum, and were redeemible 
at the pleasure of the County at any 
time after five years. Such election must 
have been hotly contested, for there were 
a total of 112 votes cast, 45 against and 
67 for, showing a slim margin of 22 votes 
in favor of the bonds. 


It was ordered by the Court that the 
new Courthouse was to be built just east 
and in front of the old one. One W. T. 
Malone was ordered to the sandhills to 
quarry to examine the sandstone to see 
if it could be used in the erecting of the 
new Courthouse. 


On July 29, 1904, the cornerstone of 
the Ector County Courthouse was laid. 
There were several things that were 
placed in the cornerstone for the purpose 
of posterity, some of which are letters 
that, to my knowledge, have never been 
published. 


The railroad in Ector County was the 
biggest thing that the County had, so 
it was only natural that the agent of the 
railroad, J. M. Frame, place a letter in 
the cornerstone, which he did. Mr. Frame 
indicates in his letter that there was 
‘nothing here but stock raising though 
maybe farming country some day, not 
much prospects for the town to grow”. 
Although his prediction did not come 
true as to the growth of the town, still 
as to stock raising and farming he is 
correct today. 


Another letter which was placed in 
the box from the same J. M. Frame 
said this about Odessa: It had a popul- 
ation of about 400, and the letter fur- 
ther says that there were about 250 vote- 
ers in Ector County and attached Crane 
counties; further, the world’s fair was 
in “full blast”? in St. Louis. 


Another letter which, to my know- 
ledge has never been published, is from 
Kelly Hogg and addressed to the night 
operator on the Texas and Pacific Rail- 
road. It was dated August 5, 1904. This 
letter, which was later taken out when 
the 1904 Courthouse was razed, indicated 
that Odessa was a wild west town, for 
he said that we have some of the d 
whiskey you ever flopped your lip over. 
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I would put a “hf. pt.” in the box with 
this letter, but these rounders around 
this burg would tear the cornerstone out 
if they should happen to get on to it 
being in there as there are some of them 
that could smell it.” In this letter he des- 
cribes the county, and talks about the 
pay that he has received as a telegraph 
operator. 

Also included in this original Court- 
house cornerstone were two hands of 
poker. 

The Courthouse itself was a two-story 
red stone structure. In its day, the Court- 
house probably was one of Odessa’s finest 
attractions. On the opening day of the 
Courthouse in 1904, a masquerade ball 
was held in the Courthouse, and an im- 
mense tray of artificial flowers was pas- 
sed to the gentlemen present, each pick- 
ing one flower. In the center of each 
flower was hidden the picture of one of 
the young ladies present, and _ each 
gentleman who had a flower was to take 
that lady to supper. 

On May 31, 1918, the County Judge, 
E. V. Graham, issued an order that side- 
walks were to be completed on the west 
side. During this period of time there 
were a great many cottonwood trees a- 
round the Courthouse, which of course 
subsequently have been rooted out and 
done away with. 

In 1906 the first Christian Church was 
organized on the Courthouse lawn. 

In 1938 the old Courthouse that was 
constructed in 1904 was razed. The 1904 
Courthouse was sold for $1.00, torn down 
and the bricks used for the home of a 
Mr. Allen, which can be seen from high- 
way 80, about ten miles east of Mona- 
hans, Texas. 

The present Courthouse which was 
constructed in 1938, was built for the 
sum of $245,06G0. It was said at that 
time that it was too large for a town of 
approximately 9,000 people, and _ that 
undoubtedly the basement would never 
be used. 

However, times have changed since 
that date. We now have two county 
courts in the same building, two _ dis- 
trict courts, a juvenille court, a commis- 
Sioners’ court, a grand jury and four 
justice of the peace courts, all of which 
operate out of three courtrooms. Every 
office has expanded far beyond any 
dream of the inhabitants of 1937. 


Today the Courthouse is used in var- 
ious ways. The Geneology Society has 
met here, labor union and women’s 
groups’ periodically assemble in the 
rooms, and political activity is carried 
forth from the Courthouse. As in the 
past, much of the life of the community 
is centered in and around the Court- 
house. 
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WEEKLY NEWS ODESSA' 
FIRST NEWSPAPER | 
ESTABLISHED IN 1895} 


Established in 1895, the Odessa Viel, 
ly News was the town’s first newspiel| 
owned and operated by “Uncle Efy 
Griffin who came here from Midlaiy |, 


The News was discontinued in 


short-lived paper which he called} {; 
Times. In 1907 Jess Frame helped «(iijie 
Rotramel launch the Ector Cojitie 
Democrat. | 

Frame and Rotramel were ae y 


Charles Judkins and Gertie Rabb.. 
nie Mae Harkey, who later became jf 
Fred Malone, set type by hand fonjhem 


Occasionally a tramp printer woul} if 
hired. Typical of these wandering pat} 
ers was “Uncle Jimmy” Phelps, whoa 
in his seventies and had a long flovel 
beard. 


The cornerstone of the 1904 ccif{t# 
house contained an issue of the Tig 
carrying a brief history of Odessa. iid 
Ector County. | 


Some of the stories in the issue {@ 
of cowboys getting lost as they di 
their herds over the prairie, waiting: 
the train’s smoke to guide them bacl} 
town. lie 

In 1910, the Odessa Herald was sti§!* 
ed by Mrs. Ada Carter Johnson. ' 
paper continued until 1922 when it ‘jis 
discontinued. | 

All these papers were printed by [ej 
hand-set method and run off by | 
hand-power press. 

_In_1925, Barney Hubbs, owner-p 
lished of the Pecos Enterprise, starte:, 
newspaper called the Ector yh 
Times, as there was no paper being Dir h 

lished here at that time. | 

Hubbs bought two lots on the cory 
of Texas and Fourth for $29. He ereci}/! 
a small shop and later built a lar;| 
building around and over the old c/ykt 
without interrupting publication of i as 
weekly. } J ted 

Hubbs sold to Abe Whipkey, who tu; \t'! 
ed it over to his son, Bob, and son-in-le! |" 2 
Rusk Moody. pyrene 

Ralph Shuffler bought the newspagi'(® 
from the Whipkeys in 1929 and he w 4 

4 ., 
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In 1948, the Freedom Newspape} 
Inc., acquired the Odessa American ail 
V. L. DeBolt was named _ publisher, | ile, 
position he still: holds. In 1951, the Am) by 
rican moved into a new building at Fou! }&| 
th and Jackson. R. C. Hoiles is owner | fix 
Freedom Newspaper. ia 


8] BLUE MOUNTAIN CAVE 
Ry By Mrs. Vernice Hillier 


ly Han, since the dawn of time is said 
4, Have nourished in his bosom a yearn- 
g to “make his mark in the world” or 
yt up some permanent symbol of his 
: jputation and expression. That early 

fan in this very section felt some such 
a e and successfully carried out its 

«pression is found in pictographs on a 
le Widge above the rock shelters at what 
, Tocally known as “Blue Mountain 


7 


‘a Mountain is neither a mountain, 
Sepr i is it blue. It is a type of peninsular 
bhtojection of the Staked Plains. It con- 
" sts of two rock shelters and is in the 
ltiktreme eastern portion of Winkler 

ounty near the Ector County line. The 
nee are low and small. 


$m} “In the limestone immediately above, 
iho nd for a distance of one hundred feet 
fli, both directions are one hundred and 
lirty eight mortar holes. They are of 
qpe elliptical type, and average about 
ijime inches in depth, seven inches in 
84 ngth and four inches in width, taper- 
1g gradually to the bottom. These are 
aid to be the only mortar holes for 


i ayy 
liles around.” 


ing] The paintings average about four in- 
acdes and were made to express an inci- 
ent that happened to the Indians, es- 
ecially the Comanches that roved this 
ertitory. 


ity Captain Jim Cook, who was captured 

"ly the Comanches remembered the paint- 
nf 1g8 at Blue Mountain. This was in 1864 

nd Captain Cook was a boy of twelve. 

n an interview years later Cook describ- 
rae the pictographs. 

ted a. Jackson, A. T.; Picture-Writing of 
; a Indians; University of Texas, in 
; PY 
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oth It was after the raids down in white 
og an’s country that the Comanches did 
M9 ost of their paintings—. The Indians 
90k a soft red rock and burned it until 
jt was nearly ready to crumble, then 
'Vrushed it to a powder and mixed it with 
ater to make a red pasty paint. Then 
iyvith a stick or twig feathered out on 
“he end for a brush, they painted what- 
: er came to their minds, The kids were 
Nlways fooling around with paint, prac- 
mK icing, and the older fellows did the 
e thing, but when a warrior came 
ack from a raid he always made a long 
44 larangue about what he had seen in 
. white man’s country, and he would often 
f aw a picture on the cliff to illustrate 
F jvhat he told—The Comanches didn’t go 
. for signs just as signs. They usually 
‘|ried to paint things they were thinking 


he 


about in full.” 


One of the most realistic paintings at 
Blue Mountain is a horse standing in 
front of what could be a fence. Since the 
Comanches were horse thieves this sym- 
bol could be interpreted to mean that 
horses in the area were for the taking. 
In speaking of this design Cook inter- 
preted it as follows ‘‘you see the bars of 
the fence are down at one end. They 
meant to show that the place to which 
the other marks pointed was good horse 
country and an easy place to steal hors- 
es. 


Another design Cook intreprets as 
being a water hole sign. He said “he 
had sketched a crude tree with nine cur- 
ved marks and an arrow pointing to the 
northeast. That meant it was nine days 
travel to a waterhole to the northeast. 
The location of this waterhole was north 
of Lamesa.” 

One of the most impressive pictures 
is one of two lizards. It appears as 
though they had been in a fight. One 
of the lizards is on its back with its feet 
straight up and the other is standing on 
its hind legs over its victim. <A _ buck 
probably saw this fight and illustrated 
the story as he told it. 


Civilization in this area is interpreted 
by a painting of a figure that resembles 
a woman. Probably she had been mur- 
dered by the Comanches, and this was 
their method of bragging about it. 

Signs and illustrations were used as a 
means of communication from the earl- 
iest times. They were used to convey 
messages to their followers. An example 
of this is found in Blue Mountain. A 
long arrow points to the skeleton of a 
fish . This could be interpreted to mean 
that fishing was good on the Pesos River. 
This would help the Indian war parties 
and hunters find food on their excur- 
sions. 


There are also signs of life before the 
Comanches. A hand print is set back in 
a little cleft in the wall, protected from 
the weather, shows a hand with the third 
finger amputated at the first joint. Au- 
thorities say the stone age men of most 
races had a ceremony of painting such 
a hand print. The sign of attainment of 
manhood for every youth was his first 
hunt, and before going on the hunt, he 
sacrificed a joint or two or a whole finger 
to the gods of hunting. To make a perm- 
anent record of his sacrifice, he painted 
the handprint. 


As to the potholes on the roof, Capt. 
Cook reported that they were not made 
by the Comanches he was with. But the 
Indians found the holes and made good 
use of them for grinding and pounding 
seeds and mesquite beans. These were 
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mixed with fruit of cacti and made a 
very delectable dish. 


Another shelter is found about four 
miles west of the first two. In this shel- 
ter is found a solitary painting of a chief 
wearing a headdress. No other informa- 
tion is known of this painting. 

There are a number of other paintings 
in the surrounding counties, but Blue 
Mountain is the most significant of all. 
It shows the red man, who knew this 
land before the coming of the earliest 
settlers have left their mark, and we 
may well look with awe on the permanent 
record of their lives. 


EARLY POST OFFICES AND 
TOWNS IN THE PERMIAN 
BASIN AREA 


By Wylene Kirk 


Since the construction of the Texas 
and Pacific Railway in 1881 and the oil 
boom in the 1920’s, man has worked 
diligently toward building the cultural 
phenomena of present day West Texas. 
The scarcity of water, little rainfall, and 
the presence of deep sand proved to be 
difficult handicaps for many settlers be- 
fore the coming of the railroad. However, 
by 1880 a few ranchers were scattered 
about. 


The Commission of the Texas and Pa- 
cific Railway planned towns along the 
track and erected a section house every 
ten miles. At many of the locations 
only a name and a section house ever 
existed. Some towns grew for a short 
time and then faded. Where there was an 
abundant supply of water from the wells 
along the railway, towns were usually 
well planned and continued to grow. 

The oil boom caused other towns to 
spring up. In some instances these were 
poorly planned. Thus a number of early 
West Texas towns failed to survive the 
boom years. 


The counties of Ector, Ward, Wink- 
ler, Crane, and Loving were created in 
1887 from the original Tom Green Coun- 
ty. Andrews county was created in 1874. 
Records from the post office department 
give a great deal of interesting and valu- 
able information about the early post 
offices which were established in these 
counties. 


Odessa had several postmasters prior 
to the organization of Ector County in 
1891. Elza White was made postmaster 
on August 19, 1885; Theodore F. Willson 
became postmaster on March 9, 1886; 
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and Harry A. Rathvon took overh 
job on November 9, 1886. Rathvonig 
been postmaster at Warfield (Miciy 
County) in 1885. R. W. Rathbun bee; 
Odessa’s first postmaster after the coijf 
was organized. . 

The first post office opened at Jucing 
on December 26, 1906 with Judkini 
postmaster. According to the recej 
the post offices were discontinued | 
re-established several times between! 
years 1906 and 1936. The office § 
first discontinued in March, 1910 wa 
Felix E. Jones was postmaster. On /i 
ust 26, 1912, George E. Printz, a fon) 
Judkins postmaster, re-established | 
office. The office was again discontiri 
in September, 1914. Morgan E. Li 
was responsible for re-opening a ~ 
office two years later. For a third {| 
the post office was discontinued in ¢} 
kins. The office was moved to Odessi) 
September, 1919. Dorothy Tharp } 
came operator when an office was} 
established at Judkins on August’) 
1928. Hiram R. Smith was postmaste; 
Judkins in 1935. The Judkins office 
consolidated with the Penwell office: 
June 15, 1936. 


In 1908 H. C. Anderson petitioned |jq 
postal department for an office to be: 
cated in Prairie Home. This post of: 
became effective on January 15, 1 
with Anderson as the first postmas; 
On April 30, 1913 the office was mor 
to Judkins. 


In the spring of 1930, Mrs. Kate MiBK* 
ris requested that a post office be local 
at Penwell. Walter Robert Bates \y 
made the first Penwell postmaster wh 
the office opened on June 30, 1930. 


A request was made in 1936 to cd 
solidate the Penwell and Judkins offic 
Mrs. Jewell H. Smith was the Pen 
operator. The office was moved a f 
miles west to the old Badger townsi 


The oil boom of 1936 caused Mrs. In 
gene Dunn to petition Washington for 
post office to be established in Go! 
smith. The town was called Ector C: 
until a postal inspector notified the ndgy 
town of an Ector, Texas, in Fannin Cou 
ty. Goldsmith was then selected as t 
new name. Mrs. Dunn served as tif 
town’s first postmaster. 


Charles E. Brown served as the fii 
postmaster of Notrees,; according to pos 
al communications, the location had bee 
known by such names as Caprock, TX) 
and Strawberry. | 
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was established in 1947. Anna Dyer se! 
ved as postmaster. Oil was discovered : 
the Cowden field in 1930. 


. PIONEER DAYS IN ODESSA 


Mollie and Joe Graham as they were in 1893 Belles of the Gay Nineties: (Left to right): 
Lula Hogg, Alice Hogg and Emma Brock 


o fil 3 ’ 
0 . . . 
i" Mrs. Georgia (Hogg) Frame, boarding the Land rush fight in front of first Ector 
Ty T. P. in 1908. Her brother, Kelly Hogg, County courthouse. In 1904 Texas’ school 
T. P. telegraph operator at that time, sees land was thrown open to the public. Two 
her off. factions claimed rights to filing. The above 


informal gathering resulted. 
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Judge Buchanan (left) and his chuck wagon and cowboys. Note coffee Mh, 
grinder on wagon. i Cou 


} 
| 
Big July 4 celebration in Odessa—i ny 

in the center of things—in fr¥hy , 


ine 


ade : ae ce. ae Ss 


le | Mr. and Mrs. M. G. Buchanan 1901. Mr. Buchanan was one of Ector 
| County’s first County Commissioners and beginning in 1892 was County 
Judge. Mrs. Buchanan was one of early Odessa school teachers. 


Mattie Foster (now Mrs. Peele), sister of Mrs. A. W. Moore, in finest 
transportation of that day. 


1912—with an Sane right 
a ly and John’s pool hall. 


PIONEER DAYS IN ODESSA fh 


Old pecan tree corner of Fourth and Lee 

as it looked in 1926. In front of Waddell 

house. The house since has been rebuilt 
and cars streamlined. 


Wedding picture of 1904: Shown are Mri 
and Mrs. Carl Akin in their wedding 


clothes 
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Early Odessa band, conducted by Professor 
Carl Beck, an accomplished musician from 
Germany. This band played for all the 


towns from Toyah to Abilene. Shown are: Mi i 
(front row left to right) John H. Williams, Interior of Citizens National Bank, Fran th a 


Willie Beaty, (Mrs. Will Martin), Tom Bates, president. From left to right are: Bob) 

Foreman, Carl Thain, Lillie Brown (Mrs. Bates, Frank Bates, Homer Henderson andih, 

Bates), and Lum Wadsworth. Second row: Henry Pegues. 4 

R. H. Thain, Carl Beck, Director, Will A. 

Martin, President, Jim Howard. Third row: 

Joe Rice, John Brock, Bert Rawlins. (Little 
Bill Brock is in rear.) 


, post office was established at Mona- 
Vs Well in 1883. The name was chan- 
| to Trueheart in 1887. William B. 
les served as postmaster at this time & 
was still serving as operator in April, 
M1. In 1891 Ward county was organi- 
with Barstow, a town of fifty people 
the county seat. Minnie L. Cranson 
ned the first post office in Barstow 
November 3, 1891. In April of this 
ne year the town of Trueheart (origi- 
ly Monahan’s Well) was changed to 
“present name of Monahans. The 
nty seat was moved from Barstow to 
mnahans in June, 1938. 

n December, 1896, James G. Baker of 
andfalls and E. A. Rays, postmaster at 
nta Lucia, requested that a post office 
located at Grandfalls, (Santa Lucia 
s 6.7 miles south of Grandfalls). The 
ice became effective on May 10, 1897 
h Baker as postmaster. 

anoah was an early post office site 
ablished on April 11, 1906 with T. E. 
nder as operator. Albert D. Pigman 
ed at Pyote when its first post office 
ened on March 20, 1907. The Royalty 
ce became effective on August 26, 
29 with Naomi M. Lewis as operator. 
nie M. O’Brien served as the first 
stmaster at Wickett beginning June 14, 
27. In 1948 Mrs. Pattie Ree Miles re- 
ested that an office be located at Gulf 
y, also known as New Gulf Camp. 


Andrews County was organized in 
ne, 1910. The first postal establishment 
the county was at Bernice, later called 
after Lake. The office opened on April 
1890 but was soon moved to Midland. 
m L. Mooney was the first operator. 

he next post office for Shafter Lake be- 
mime effective on December 14, 1907 
h Bert M. Irwin as postmaster. 


In May, 1903 a petition was made for 
M@post office to be established at Cal, later 
led Yard. Cal was on the postal route 
ween Tennesse Colony and Palestine. 
ra. S. Avant, postmaster at Tennessee 

llony signed the request with Brucy 
“@| Gray, the proposed Cal postmaster. 


Pierre Van Hollebeke became _ post- 
aster at Hollebeke also known as China 
bund on August 14, 1903. 


"mOther early post offices in Andrews 
“@punty were at Ethel, March 21, 1908, 
@ith Arthur H. Taylor as postmaster; at 
a, March 6, 1908, with Minnie W. 
bgsdon as postmistress; and at Logs- 
m (formerly Ida) on June 23, 1908, 
th Minnie W. Logsdon serving as ope- 
tor. Florey had its first office effective 
anuary 18, 1909 with Lee N. Smith as 
bstmaster. Florey was also known as 
mackover. 


The town of Andrews opened its first 
ost office on January 20, 1909. ‘Thomas 


We 


M. White served as the first postmaster. 


In 1948 a post office was petitioned 
for Fullerton, also known as Fullerton 
Field or Area. This location was near 
Ranch Road Number 17 between Eunice, 
New Mexico and Andrews. 


Some of the first post offices establi- 
shed in Winkler County before its or- 
ganization were at Duval, Joiel, and 
Theodore. The Duval office was opened 
on April 3, 1908 with John L. Howe as 
postmaster;; Joiel, June 22, 1908, with 
James N. McGehee as operator; and at 
Theodore, November 10, 1909 with Wil- 
liam H. Gibbs serving as postmaster. On 
October 15, 1910 the Duval office was 
discontinued and moved to Kermit. 
James S. Bayne became the postmaster 
at Joiel on October 20, 1909. In less than 
a year the Joiel office was moved to 
Odessa. The Theodore office was moved 
to Kermit on February 29, 1912. 


Kermit became the county seat of 
Winkler when the county was organized 
on April 5, 1910. The first post office in 
Kermit became effective on July 18, 
1910 with Marvin G. Scott serving as 
postmaster. 


Hayflat, near Theodore, requested that 
a postoffice be opened to serve its 40 
families. The Hayflat office was later 
moved into Loving County. 


With the discovery of oil on the Hen- 
dricks Ranch in 1926, other towns 
sprang up. Tulsa opened its first post 
office on August 20, 1927 with Cora Hig- 
gins as operator. The office was closed 
two years later and was moved to Wink. 

Wink, first called Winkler, requested 
a post office. The postal authorities no- 
tified the applicant that there was a 
Winkler, Texas already. The legal name 
became Wink and the first post office 
opened on June 18, 1927. Marvin E. 
Beasley was the postmaster. 

In 1929 Audra Sparks petitioned 
Washington for a post office to be estabi- 
shed at Cheyenne. On August 6, 1929 the 
office became effective with Vaden J. 
Carney as its postmaster. 

Crane County was organized on Sep- 
tember 3, 1927. The early postal records 
reveal that a post office was establithed 
at Crane on April 9, 1908 with Walter 
R. Bates serving as. postmaster. San- 
ford R. Hereford and Issac Luke Gray 
were other operators of the Crane post 
office before it was discontinued on April 
15, 1913. In October, 1912 an office was 
located at Stillwell, but it was moved to 
Buenavista a vear later, 

After the discovery of oil in Crane 
County, a post office was re-established 
in February, 1927. Claude H. Martin 
served as the first postmaster in the new 
town of Crane. 


Loving County was organized in 1937. 
Records show that a post office was es- 
tablished at Mentone as early as July, 
1893. N. Van Horn, postmaster at Pecos, 
made the request for the Mentone office. 

William T. Ritchie was postmaster at 
the Juanita post office which became ef- 
fective November 19, 1909. Juanita was 
changed to the name Porterville in Feb- 
ruary, 1910. Richie was still the postmas- 
ter. 

Other early post offices near Juanita 
were Arno, Woody, and Hayflat. Arno 
was two and one-half miles southwest 
of Juanita with Mrs. Ola Solman serving 
as postmaster. Woody was between Arno 
and Juanita. Mrs. Sarah E. Hunt opened 
the Woody office on April 1, 1910. This 
office was moved to Arno on December 
19 AORN 2S 92 

Hayflat, Winkler County, petitioned 
in October, 1909 that a post office be es- 
tablished to supply 40 families, Postal 
records reveal that an office was opened 
on March 7, 1910 with Judge H. Warden 
serving as operator in Hayflat (moved to 
Loving County). The post office was 
discontinued on October 15, 1913 and 
was moved to Kermit. 


THE ODESSA METEOR 
CRATER 


Excerpts from a paper compiled by 
Ronald DeWayne Godard 


Meteroic bodies form the only physical 
contact our planet has with outer space. 
Since the beginning of time, these heav- 
enly visitations have awed and fascinated 
mankind. There is a theory that life as 
we know it on earth could have started 
from very minute forms of life existing 
on meterors, perhaps fragments of un- 
known planets, which crashed to earth 
billions of years ago. 

Most meterors, when they make their 
brief but brilliant entrance into the 
earth’s atmosphere, do so without the 
knowledge of any human being; but those 
few that do come to man’s attention ex- 
cite a great deal of interest. The largest 
meteor crater known is the world fam- 
ous Barringer crater located near Wins- 
low, Arizona. This enormous depression, 
over a mile wide, attracts hundreds of 
tourists each year, It is a little known 
fact that the second largest crater in 

The United States is located only 
eight miles southwest of Odessa, Texas. 

This celestial missile, whose estimated 
weight is 625 tons, splashed the surround- 
ing terrain aside like water upon im- 
pact with the earth, leaving a hole 550 
feet across and 100 feet deep. All that 
remains to remind us of this occurrence 
is a small depression that greatly re- 
sembles a small dry lake. After centuries 
of wind and rain, the gaping hole, once 
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a deep crater, has been filled in almej§gm 
completely by sand, rocks. and mesqul il fio 
bushes. Today the crater is only 15 fe es 
deep at its lowest point, while it rij 
mains the original 550 feet wide. The} nd 
is little indication now that this lone, 
forsaken spot was once the center of * 


great deal of national attention. . i 
The earliest known discovery of thi i 
Odessa meteor crater was made in 180M 44 


by Julius D. Henderson, a nearby ranch), 
er, while searching for a calf. Finding @, , 
in the crater, he recognized the deprejfi\) 
sion as something unusual; but he wij et 
no geologist, and therefore failed | ru 
realize that this dip in the oe ae yell 


was in actuality one of nature’s raréii,y 
phenomena. In 1920 Virgil Graham, fi, 
resident of Ector County, discovered a 


strange lava-like rock near the crate, 
He gave this stone to Samuel R, McKingip, 
ney (later to become Odessa’s first mayif;. 
or) who used it as a paper weight. Twi. 
years later Dr. A. C. Bibbins, a geol¢ in 
gist from Baltimore, was in McKinney\ff,,, 
office and upon examination of th’ | 
“paper weight” declared that it was pati it 
of a metal meteroite. Dr. Bibbins sent_ jit 
fragment of the meteroite to George is 
Merrill, an eastern chemist, to be anai pest 
lyzed. It was found to be composed ciple 
extremely hard nickel steel and was unifis. 
doubtedly part of a heavenly body. Ht mi 

The later Dr. E. H. Sellards, Directoifies 
of the Bureau of Economic Geology ol ae { 
The University of Texas, was also a 
Ector County during 1922, trying to lo: asin 
cate and report the presence of certain 
natural resources in the state, especially ifiive 
potash. One morning his work took hi ae 
to the site of the crater. His trained eye si 
quickly recognized the unnatural pi hha 
in the terrain; even though it was fillecifino 
with debris. He also noted that the surupmi 
rounding strata had been broken andgifth 
blasted by the impact of what was neley 
doubt a meteor. Dr. Sellards knew infty 
stinctively that oyster shell-shaped de- Thi 
pression was an important discovery; an | Cae 
he left Ector County with a notebookf 
full of observations. a 

Attempts to develope the crater were] 
made, none of which were oustandingly, 


successful; but scientists from all over the’ i 
United States began to visit Odessa tof" 


( 


N 


1 


u 
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view and study this new found wonder, 
Such men as Dr. Lincoln La Plaz of thet” 
Ohio State University Meteorite Expedi- MW 
tion; Dr. Clyde Fisher of the America re | 
Museum of Natural History in New'fis 
York and Dr. Harvey H. Nininger, own. | SU 
er of the world’s largest private collectionplt 
of meteorites, visited the Odessa meteor'filit 
crater. These internationally known sci- ft 
entists and others flocked to Odessa to lu 
study and add more to man’s store oft 
knowledge about the surrounding uni- 7 
verse. aps 
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= [Through the efforts of forward-look- 
i; Ector County officials, such as Coun- 
at j| Judge A. H. Dennison, it was made 
. Tyapsible for Dr. Sellards to fulfill one of 
: loft LOndest ambitions. In 1939 he return- 
et off to Ector County with Mr. Glen L. 
ans, Associate Museum Director of 
‘ote University of Texas, and prepared 
in 1 make an extensive scientific study of 
‘rmge Odessa meteor crater. Ector County 
iding icials, realizing the scientific impor- 
deny ice of the crater, made public funds 
he W ailable for the project, paying the cost 
lj Certain machinery and lumber _ for 
dygfastruction and operation of the shaft, 
ra well as building a road to the site. 
am, e Works Progress Administration( the 
ered miliar W. P. A. of the depression days) 
F ished labor for the excavation. The 
[cK oject was aided also by the Humble 
t mf | Company, the American Askania Cor- 
ration, The University of Texas and 
ted eral Texas landowners—all an indi- 
ite tion of the attention the crater had at- 
Sf | A ted. 
8 pa the work began, it was found that 
sent sare were actually three craters and 
ge | busand of smaller meteroites. The 
all ‘gest of the three craters is believed 
«diff be the second largest in the United 
sates. The other two, though still dis- 
on rnible, are filled in almost completely. 
rect. estimated 130 pounds of the meterites 
gy@re found in the first few weeks of ex- 
3 mvation, most of which were sent to 
() @astin to The University of Texas Mus- 
ragm. It was theorized that the meteor 
cialgower that formed the craters could 
hifive been the head of a small comet, 
japssibly part of the one that is supposed 
nef) have formed the Barringer crater in 
fille izona. In the largest crater, the fossil 
sumains of a long extinct North Ameri- 
an horse and other primitive forms of 
sme were found, indicating the great age 
) i the craters. 


his project quickly caught the ima- 
‘‘lfnation of Ector County citizens and 
ho itensive plans were made to convert the 

Bgion into the first “shootingstar’ park 
vl the world. Plans were made to fence 
Nl the large crater, dig three observation 
a nnels and install an underground cat- 
alk around the meteroite. It would then 
4 opened to the public. 


Work at the crater continued for sev- 
1 al years until funds were nearly ex- 
oF ‘usted and the project was brought to 
: sudden standstill in 1941 when the 
id nited States entered World War II. 
“Efforts have been made since the close 
a i the war by various individuals and 
-oups to revive interest and secure sup- 
prt to finish the project, but none have 
“een successful. Preservation of the cra- 


ir site and excavations would be an in- 


valuable aid to the scientific study of 
outer space and other fields, as well as 
an educational exhibit for the public. 

The Odessa meteor crater, second 
largest in the United States, remains in 
relative obscurity without so much as a 
sign on the side of the road to signify 
its existence. 


HISTORY OF EDUCATION 
IN ECTOR COUNTY 


By Tracy Byers, 
American Staff Writer 


The one-classroom school of Odessa 
in 1890 has developed in a system with 
actual cost of buildings and grounds list- 
ed at $29,035,185 and with 1,180 teach- 
ers in place of the first lone woman. 


More than 22,00 boys and girls en- 
rolled this fall, in place of the 14 chil- 
dren who were listed from 1885 to 1887. 
Those children went to school in a rent- 
oe room, predating the first 1890 school 

ouse. 


The first teacher drew $40 a month 
in pay. The Ector County Independent 
School District now is the largest em- 
ployer in the county and its budgeted 
payroll this year totals $6,687,550. The 
individual teacher starts at about $4,400 
a year, which varies according to de- 
grees and experience. 


All early-day schooling wasn’t in 
school buildings. Ranchers with several 
children joined other ranch families and 
set up a class that might be taught by 
a member of the family, or by a teacher 
paid room and board and a monthly sal- 
ary. 


This practice was exemplied in 1906 
by R. W. Smith and Teague Baker, who 
lived on adjoining ranches. 


They got together and built an eight- 
by-ten-foot classroom in the Baker pas- 
ture. This was the start of what became 
the Baker school district. They hired a 
teacher for $15 a month, plus room and 
board. 


Later the two ranchers built a larger 
school house, but needed money to help 
operate it. They decided to create a pub- 
lic school district. 


Smith explained the procedure in this 
way: 

“Since we had to have trustees to run 
a public school, the county commission- 
ers ordered an election to name trustees. 
Baker and I held the election. We open- 
ed the polls at eight in the morning 
and closed them at 6 p.m. in accordance 
with the law.” 
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“The county judge had told us,’ 
Smith continued, “that we had to have 
three men to hold that election, so we got 
a cowboy to sign the paper with us. By 
6 p.m. the cowboy, Baker and I had 
been the only ones who voted. We declar- 
ed ourselves elected, closed the polls and 
brought the papers to town the next 
day. So we had a public school with 
five pupils. The county paid us $15 a 
month and Baker and I paid $15 making 
$30 a month we paid the next teacher.” 

Odessa’s earliest efforts to have a pub- 
lic school were marked with hardship. 
The first school building here burned 
down in 1892 a few months after it was 
completed. For years, the schools, like 
the people in the County, were poorly 
financed. 

The busy early-day settlers took little 
time out from struggling to make a liv- 
ing on their ranches and farms, and 
there practically are no exact records 
that would make a history of the era 
complete. 

According to available records the 
first public school in Odessa was taught 
by Inez Rathbun during February and 
March, 1890. 

In the early-day organization of the 
counties of West T'exas, Ector started as 
an administration unit of Midland Coun- 
ty and Midland paid Miss Rathbun $57 
a month for the two months. 

Although Ector County had been cre- 
ated by the Legislature, it had not been 
organized in 1890, and for judicial and 
political purposes it was attached to Mid- 
land County. 

Neither Odessa nor Midland were 
large enough for the census bureau to re- 
port on them for many years. Midland 
first appeared in the U. S. census in 
1910, with 2,192 people. Odessa first ap- 
peared in 1930 with 2,407. By 1950 Odes- 
sa was listed with 29,495 and Midland 
with 21,713. The new 1960 census listed 
Odessa with 80,000 residents, and Mid- 
land with 62,000. 

Although there had been many earlier 
ranch schools the school taught by Miss 
Rathbun is regarded as the first tax- 
supported school in this county. 

Ector County citizens took steps to 
establish their own school, using a room 
in the courthouse. Mrs. E. R. Bryan was 
the 1890 teacher and taught for seven 
and a half months for $40 a month. 

There have been public school classes 
every year in this county since Mrs. 
Bryan’s first class. Sometimes the terms 
were shorter, however. 


About the same time a group of early- 
day settlers decided to start a college 
here ,and Odessa College opened in an 
$18,000 building erected by a group of 
Methodists. 
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School was not actually held in) 
college building until 1891, when / 
Wight came from Maine to teach § 
mentary subjects to 14 students.  I/§§p us 
Wight’s salary was $100 a month. |} 


On June 6, 1892 the college buil 
was burned. No one knew the e| 
cause of the fire, but it was believeljy 
group of cowboys set it afire, beceljey.; 
they objected to the Methodists’ f 
against liquor. The backers never y 
able to rebuild the college. 


The public school burned a few morig]iyn, 
later. | 


Public school classes went back to \g¥ 
courthouse and it was not until 1/9} 
that a new brick puiblic school 6} 
erected. 


M. G. Buchanan was ex-officio sup| 
intendent of public schools in 1892. Ot! 
teachers from then until 1900 inclu¢ 
A. W. Hawkins, 1892-1893; J. D. Ja} 
son, 1893-1896; J. W. Evans, 1896-185} 
Frank B. St. John and Mrs. S. F. Culbi¥¥ 
son, 1897-1898; W. I. Stone and Aj 
Soneroad, 1898-1899; and W. D. Jenk q 
and Cora Johnson, 1899-1900. im 

The schools were always in finane| 
trouble. Although Midland County pai 
the first teacher, the money was Sul 
posed to have come from taxes collect} 
in Ector County. | 


School taxes were levied on Feb. ¢) 
1891 by the newly-organized commissio} 
ers court of Ector County. The cov 
ordered school taxes levied on all rej ' 
and personal property in the county. TI” 
taxes were 20 cents on each $100 | 1" 
valuation in Odessa District No. 1.  f*™ 


This was considered high taxes ar 
Buchanan wrote in 1892, “The preser in sch 
school is taught in the courthouse. Ov) ht | 
present levy is clearly illegal,” he Wwro!l . 
to the state department of education. 

“We had trouble collecting it lay 
year and some of our larger taxpayel| h 14 
have declared their intention to fight }f . 
this year, so the commissionsr decidejf; fn 
NOT to levy it,’ Buchanan wrote. | . . 

Buchanan told the state board that jy. 
EE tax election was planned soon, an'| wick 
said: me { 

“Our present school board is givin’) he 
general satisfaction, and in fact, is thijy ,, 
only school we have ever had that hai, ep 
given general satisfaction. Our peopl ‘ 
are getting more harmonious and I thinl\jji; 
our school will be a success at prese Mr 
and in the future.” iy 

The school tax election finally was), ; 
held in February, 1894, when 26 votecif, : 
for the tax and six against it. The ratej,, 
was set at 20 cents per $100 of valua*, 
tion. | 
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Wen George Hogg, the first county attorney 
° teach Hector County, gave the land at North 
“nls, \ixas and East Sixth for the first brick 
tonth, rool house built in 1899. This is the 
ege hyyge of the present Hubbard Funeral 
N the jpme. 

S beliog fe brick building was two _ stories 
Ite, hegzh, with two classrooms on each floor, 
Odists’ ld with a large central stairway and 
never yl. The building cost $2,750. 

Early spring sandstorms rocked the 
few m ihool house as they did other buildings 

M town. New teachers coming in from 

her areas were frightened and some- 
back tod es dismissed classes for the day, fear- 
until g@ the building would tumble in on boys 
choo] ind girls. 

In 1897 the county was divided into 

icio gqjut school districts already designated 
492 gy the county. 
) incl’ The school districts were Odessa No. 1, 
.D, jtdkins School District No. 2, County 
189¢.§§ne School,,District No 3 and Fairview 
F.Cukehool District No. 4. 


an 4kIn 1908 Baker School District No. 5 
). Jenkias added. The Judkins school district 

ter was designated as district No. 7. 
finaeftere is no record of the exact boundary 
ty pres of these later districts. 


iy 


as aj Lhe Odessa district, however was the 
cllealy one that had a building, or that 
jvied any taxes for school purposes until 
Teh | e school year 1907-1908. | 
mia The Judkins school district began col- 
mfcting taxes in 1907-1908. It collected 
all # 129. Judkins and Odessa held school for 
iy po days each. All schools, except Odes- 
oI {4 were un-graded schools. Students 
(am through the books as they were 
' ple. 
$ @) During the 1907-1908 period the one- 
pésom schools at Baker and Fairview were 
% Whught 160 days, and the County Line 
-Wichool was taught 49 days. There were 
1. 19 schools reported in districts 2 and 8, 
it lilor in Middle Wells, District No. 6. 
pay@l In 1908-1909 the Odessa school district 
igttlad six teachers, 185 pupils; Fairview 
ecilélad one teacher, 18 pupils; Baker had 
. line teacher, 12 pupils; Judkins had two 
thitPachers and 71 pupils; and District No. 
nal, Which began operation that year, had 
ne teacher and 15 pupils. 
vit} Baker and Judkins district both built 
s ew school buildings in 1908. The Jud- 
thins school cost $3,000; Baker’s cost 
eon450, and the Fairview and County Line 
thimjuildings were valued at $350 each. 
se! School taxation was 10 cents per $100 
Mat year. 
yw In 1909 another brick school building 
olavas erected in Odessa. The Odessa 
rtichool appeared to be the only one that 
ujvas growing permanently. 


is 
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By 1913 the Odessa school was in good 
repair, while the wooden buildings at 
County Line, Fairview and Judkins were 
falling into decay. Except for ranch and 
private schools, the building in Odessa 
was the only school. 


In 1921 all school districts in Ector 
County were combined into one county 
district, with the school in Odessa. 


Because of the long distances and 
roundabout-rough roads, it was difficult 
for small children to travel to Odessa. 
Ranch schools for the little children re- 
mained popular until about 1915, but 
older children were sent to Odessa, when- 
ever it was possible. 

Odessa’s new 1909 red brick school 
house was built on the site of the pres- 
ent Austin Elementary School at North 
Lee and West 10th. Various additions 
were made on it until 1938, when it was 
razed. The first unit of the school cost 
$14,000. 

The first schools in Odessa taught 
through the sixth grade. Some older pu- 
pils did study in more advanced books, 
however. 

In 1911 the school grades for the first 
time went through the 10th grade. This 
constituted a high school and Odessa’s 
first high school graduation was staged 
in 1911. 

By 1921 there were 34 students enroll- 
ed in the high school. State department 
of education recognition, however, had 
been given credits in English, ancient 
history, modern history, American _his- 
tory, civics, algebra, plane geometry, solid 
geometry, Spanish, physiology and hy- 
giene physics. bookkeeping, commercial 
arithmetic and stenography. 

The red brick school house was the only 
school in Odessa until 1929, when the 
first part of the high school was erected 
for $128,313. This building still is in use 
as Crockett Junior High School, although 
the older part of the building was reno- 
vated and floors braced over a_ three- 
year period of summer work from 1955 
to 1957. 

Development of the oil industry and 
drilling in the county, followed by the 
vast industrial growth of today has 
brought vast changes to the school dis- 
trict since the two buildings of 1929. 

Now there are 32 school buildings, 24 
elementary, four high schools and four 
junior high schools. Three junior high 
departments are also housed in senior 
high schools. There also are the school 
bus barns and warehouse buildings; the 
administration building, and the curri- 
culum building. 

The 141 students of 1925 compare 
to 14,587 in 1956 and 21,450 in 1960. 


EARLY DAY SETTLERS IN 
ECTOR COUNTY & ODESSA 


By Mrs. Grace Hendricks 


I am interested in ‘Firsts’ and inter- 
esting people who have done things ‘first’. 

I quote the late J. D. Henderson who 
declared ‘“‘(Odessa was established in the 
early 80’s by a group of white ribboners 
from the North”. 


Among those first few were Charles 
White, J. R. Herkimer, C. W. Rathbun, 
postmaster, William P. Mudgett. Mr. 
Mudgett served as commissioner of Prec. 
No. 1 when Ector County was attached 
to Midland County. Peter Smythe, Rev. 
M. A. Daugherty, Dr. S. F. Culbertson 
were some of the first settlers in Odessa. 


These men, in writing the Charter, 
inserted a clause “Whoever sells liquor 
on these lots will forfeit title to the prop- 
erty”. In later years this was found to 
be unconstitutional and several saloons 
were located here. 

Another physician, Dr. Ashford from 
Seattle, Washington settled here and 
married an eastern woman through a 
matrimonial agency. 

J. W. Amburgey taught the first school. 
F. M. Tallon opened the first livery 
stable which was located on the whole 
block between Grant and Lee, and 2nd 
and 3rd. He was also a Tax Collector. 


Odessa’s first college was a _ poorly 
constructed building and never comple- 
ted. The building was used for a short 
time. At the height of a storm it burned 
to the ground. Opinion differs as to the 
cause. Some pioneers believe cowboys 
burned it for a lark. Others think light- 
ning struck the building. Damage from 
lightning was prevalent here in those 
days, killing nine horses and fourteen 
head of cattle on the night the college 
burned. 

The first church was built by the Bap- 
tists and used by all denominations. The 
whole town turned out to erect this 
church. Rev. George B. Ely was the first 
pastor. W. H. Malone, F. E. McGonagill 
and J. D. Henderson were the builders. 


The first barbershop was located in a 
back room of a saloon. E. F, Dawson 
was the hair cutter, as they called them 
as most men wore beards, in the 80’s. 
But when one wanted a hair cut, Mr. 
Dawson would take them in the back 
room or out in the back yard. If he liked 
the man, he didn’t charge him, but if he 
didn’t like him, he charged him 15c. 

A Mr. P. Nobles settled here in 1882 
building a combination house & store on 
3rd & grant where Gerson’s Jewelry store 
is now located. 
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Carl Akin came to Odessa in BM jjshiné 
when there were only six houses in | Pit 
Mr. Akin served Ector County for r ee ie | 
many years as a public official. «they 8 


The late S. R. McKinney, venejffyset 
and beloved figure at the court hij *™ 
came to Odessa in 1884 from Saybifme tia! ® 
Ill. Up to 1949 Mr. McKinney had }@gne. 
some of the biggest real estate tile Jud 
actions to ever take place in Odessify (ou! 


R. T. “Cotton” Waddell came to Hy) 
County in 1906. He and Mrs. Wai les Jone 
have lived at their present home, 3rdijqe 2". 
Lee since July 1st, 1926. The populz Y 
at that time was 500 people for gs good 
Ector and Crane Counties. Boke 

Felix Jones, son of Mr. and if an 
George D. Jones, came to Ector Cou ouue 
in 1892 and operated a ranch. The Jig a 
boys were well known as Tom andig le 
were Law enforcement officers in Od| i 
a many years, also another bro! ey 

teve. | get 

Felix opened Jones Brothers Geni a 
Merchandise store in Judkins. He_ pal | 


| 


fic Railway. His store served as a fre WW 
depot and also housed the telephone Bs 


“Butch” Graham and signed his peal a” 
me on 


=) 
np 


his appointment as postmaster from P}} 
ident Teddy Roosevelt. 

W. T. “Bill” Henderson was the ow/ffles a 
of Odessa’s first drugstore in 1907. | have 
that time there was two Dr. Wilsifin Cu 
in Odessa known as Big Doc and Li M cous 
Doc. They trained Mr. Henderson to fj... , 
prescriptions. A Mr. Lawson was P 
first pharmacist. His son Ed still lt is, St 
in Odessa. (ee bo 

In 1918 during the flu epidemic Pi 
Slator was called in from his fathe} banh 
ranch to be a pharmacist during Wah 
epidemic. Paul is a registered pharnj ely 
cist. 1) 
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First appendectomy in Odessa w) b4 
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performed by Dr. Orvil Wilson and he 

Dr. Garland (Little Doc) on Leta Bisho}, 
It caused a lot of excitement and pith 
course in those days an appendix opeps hi 
ation was a major operation. The Lf {i 
Wilsons moved a white table in Mi Moter 
Bishop’s home, burned sulphur to funift ani 
gate, shooed the flies out and closed tip 
doors and windows, then performed th livin 
operation. Leta Bishop is still amo}, : 
the living today. Her sister Mable Bishohjy, 
Kimball still lives here. The second aif: , 
pendectomy was performed on Dr. Gaify, I 
land with Dr. Orvil doing the SUIger ia) 
but with the assistance of Dr. Garlanify;, 
The Judkins family were early settle fxs 
here. One of the boys, Frank, helpeMt; , 
fate 
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He 
establishing Judkins. Several names 
lose submitted to the government for 
| jbost office and on two different oc- 
‘, ions they were returned saying that 
uu re, Were towns by those names. Frank 
‘Gyfkins sent in his name of Judkins; 
ba nce, that is how Judkins, Texas got 
aie Jame. 
Oey ar lie Judkins, Frank’s brother was 
“ior County Democratic chairman for 
¢ ioiimy years. 
. WailViles Jones, Ector County’s probation 
e, Ot icer came to Odessa in 1905 when the 
opisst was still the West and a Texan 
for] 5 as good as his word, and a stranger 
Ws looked upon as a challenge. But 
aid jh the coming of the great Permian 
(isin oilfields something had changed. 
heJirhaps too many strangers appeared, 
\anithaps life became more complex, but 
in Ojany rate things changed. Miles saw 
 hyirastic change from friendliness. Signs 
ipeared, warning signs to hunters, na- 
‘cqjes and strangers alike to stay-off not 
yoy teennants. He became fed up with all 
nit and tacked up a rudely painted 
iin, to his ranch home, west of Odessa, 
Wcoming one and all to come visit in 
est Texas tradition. Scores of total 
Wangers have taken his sign literally 
vel d never once has Miles regretted put- 
iig up that beaten sign, which says 


Tecel ee . . . 
nn pyome on in Stranger, Miles Jones lives 


sofflhese and many more Early day set- 
yifirs have made history for Odessa and 
Wilyetor County. 


d Df course, the pioneer women and early 
nWittlers are not to be forgotten. 


i} Mrs. Stella Calloway, one of the first 

ymen to move here in 1886, spent her 
_ fildhood in a shack with a shed attac- 
I thd, 9 miles from the depot. Her Dad, 
alli! sheepherder, drove his wagon all. day 
nf # reach the little town of Odessa, most 
al#nerally to order wares from a mail or- 

pr house. Stella Waddle gave one of the 
, West parties in this area, starting some 
ndfirt of social life. 


if Another colorful woman whose hard- 
mptips have been recounted often was 
"Hilrs. Gussie Barrow who was a sharp- 
“qooter with a gun, killing deer, rabbits 
ti ad antelope, the plentiful food being a 
af slicacy. 
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jij Living only a few miles from town it 
mieten took Mrs. Barrow two days to 
ishrive her team in for supplies. Three 
james a year she set out on the perilous 

ek. In summer the sand was almost im- 
eassible, in winter the frozen earth 
aould retard her progress. She hauled 
igosts and wire to build fences around 
nf heir range and ate bear grass blossoms. 
areless weeds made her salad. 


i 


She helped build the Barrow’s first 
shack and when the rooms were added 
her hammer was among those securing 
the planks. For three months at a time 
she didn’t glimpse a single person except 
her family. 


Here on the Barrow Ranch she helped 
build one of the first schools in Ector 
County. Finally as the settlement grew 
she organized a sewing club. And I am 
proud to say that I was one of the newer 
members of a sewing club she instituted. 


Mrs. Barrow is truly a great pioneer 
and an early day settler. 


Elizabeth “Lizzy” Hendricks is ano- 
ther early day settler, having come to 
Odessa on June Ist, 1901 from Fisher 
County, with her parents Mr. and Mrs. 
W. A. Massey, pioneer ranchers. 


The trek across Texas was made on 
horseback, then the fastest mode of tra- 
vel for the family as they drove a small 
herd of cattle along the trails. 


The late Mr. B. C. Hendricks and Mrs 
Hendricks set up housekeeping in a 
small 4 room house at 111 E. 6th. Mrs. 
Hendrick had lived on that “corner” 
since her wedding night. In 1938 after 
the original home had been enlarged to 
9 rooms, the house was razed and a new 
two-story structure was built. Mrs. Hen- 
drick lived there, ‘“‘on that corner’ fifty- 
one years. A few years ago it was sold 
to make room for Odessa progress. She 
now lives at 1601 N. Sam Houston. 


Mrs. Mittie Brown is another old ti- 
mer. She came to Odessa in 1876. Gra- 
ham Street in Odessa is named for her 
father, E. M. Graham. 


She and her husband, R. E. Brown re- 
ceived the first marriage liscense, in 1891 
and her daughter, Mrs. Tom McKnight 
is believed to be the first white child 
born in Ector County. 


We, in Odessa today, owe much grat- 
titude and praise to the early settlers, 
for it was these people who laid the 
ground floor for us. 


Odessa grew from a little cow town to 
a metropolitan city. A city never to let 
an opportunity go by. 


We believe our city is destined to be 
a leader and because of this confidence 
we are strictly a city of enthusiasm and 
grateful to the ‘Early Day Settlers”. 


1721800 
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JACK RABBIT ROPING 
By Elton Gilliland 


The world’s first and last jack rabbit 
roping match was staged as a _ highly 
controversial feature of a rodeo at Odessa 
in 1932. | 

Some information about this event is 
available in the court records of the coun- 
ty court of Ector County, and in the old 
files of newspapers, but anyone interes- 
ted in the details of the complaints, 
letters, and litigation that developed over 
this incident should read the entire story 
in a pamphlet entitled “Complete Story 
of the Great Rabbit Roping Wrangle’’, 
written by R. H. Shuffler. The pamph- 
let is available in the Ector County Lib- 
rary. Everything that appears here is 
pure plagiarism taken from Schuffler’s 
pamphlet. 

The Odessa American Legion Post 
planned a rodeo to be held on Memorial 
Day in 1932. Some unknown hare-brain- 
ed publicity genius, in preparing the 
rodeo program to be released to news- 
papers, and presumably as a joke, in- 
serted jack rabbit roping as one of the 
events. When this program was originally 
carried in the newspapers, it appears 
that very little attention was given to the 
jack rabbit roping contest, but an order 
issued by then Sheriff Reeder Webb 
prohibiting the event as illegal for ob- 
scure and unannounced reasons, fanned 
the flames of this publicity stunt into 
a national controversary. 


The American Legion in response to 
Sheriff Webb’s order against the jack 
rabbit roping event, filed a suit in the 
county court of Ector County to restrain 
the Sheriff from restraining it. The re- 
cords of that case indicate that it was 
tried more out of interest in publicity 
than justice. A live jack rabbit was in- 
troduced into evidence, and the county 
judge, in an order overflowing with un- 
necessary remarks, judicially denounced 
the jack rabbit as a pestiferous rodent, 
and ordered the Sheriff to desist from 
interfering with the jack rabbit roping 
contest. 


As stories of the trial made the nation- 
al press, letters poured into Odessa ad- 
dressed to the American Legion, Sheriff 
Reeder Webb, the Mayor of Odessa, 
and various other dignitaries. In general 
the letters were violent protests against 
jack rabbit roping. The first blast came 
from one Stewart S. Bruce, “and 21 
others” of Denver, Colorado. Bruce’s 
letter addressed to the American Legion 
condemned the planned event as a “cruel 
and discreditable sport”. Mr Bruce in- 
vited the Odessa Legion members to put 


Bywih 
themselves in the place of the raji., i 
Nothing of record indicates any Le® jy th 
member accepted the invitation. Leg house 
came in from persons describing ti jy 
selves as members of various hung, cw 
societies in New York, Houston, De fh an 
and other far off places. Only a few si ixjus 
pathetic American Legion members BR site 
ported the Odessa American Legiol| nis i 
its growing insistance upon holding) hon 
contest. 2 a 

After reading the letters, which # 

reprinted in Mr. Shuffler’s pamphlet,§ 
suspects that the writers of the let, xi: 
envisioned a close race as between a, in 
cowboy on a fast horse and an enornifl ; ( 
wild jack rabbit fresh out of chute 9 Vf ihe 
the jack rabbit then being roped, | ening 
followed by a struggle as between j ‘a on 
cowboy and the jack rabbit. There isi... 
clear indication in some of the let®..,, 
as to whether the writer opposed jj 4. 
rabbit roping out of concern for the jj bn 


1] 


bit, or in opposition to the pleasure )§, ;., 
cowboy would have from accomplish® ,., 
the feat of roping a jack rabbit. lif a 
also evident that none of the writers ef 

stopped to consider as to whether) ht th 
would be possible to rope a jack ral to 
in the first place. a | a 


By the time Memorial Day of =| (9 
arrived the ensuing jack rabbit rop} 7 
event had been milked of all possi nt 
publicity. Also, the Odessa Ameri, 
Legion by a means that is not clear, fy“ 
cept that it definitely was not by ropij 
had managed to capture a sufficient nug ; 
ber of jack rabbits for the contest. ff * 

The evént was staged in mid-evenif jy, 
heat. Several contestants, to their lastifi, 
embarrassment, foolishly made an } lack 
tempt by throwing a rope to reduce! ln 


at 
H\] 


jack rabbit to captivity. Neither cowk® *. 
nor mount ever got close to the rabyy’ 
that was turned loose to be roped. a}. * 
not one single rabbit was roped. The je, a 
rabbit rodeo stock escaped again to tf" 
prairies to further its progeny, and jay" 
rabbit roping as a rodeo event died sv at 0 


denly, with the jack rabbit complete}bk(o 
victorious. Ped 
4 tthe 
A HISTORY OF ODESSA 
BUSINESS Ani 
by Frank A. White Pe 

i 


“Rich land — pure water — the bef @ 
all-the-year climate in the world, ai]'™ 
no saloons”, declared a brochure in 18/f 
published by a Pennsylvania townsijf" 
company, luring easterners to Odesifftli 
with the vision of a religious and ed"- 
cational land of Eden. Five years latef : 
the business section still consisted of on'} 
a general store, a hardware store ang 
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tel with two sleeping rooms. 
‘hen, in 1960, Odessa led every other 


fy in the nation in total retail sales 


' household. Thus, in the brief span 


: a few years, Odessa grew from a lonely 


tle cowtown - half-way between Fort 
oo and El Paso into one of the lead- 

' industrial and commercial areas of 
3 Bistate. 


his, in brief, is the almost unbeliev- 


le chronicle of business in Odessa. The 


BBefore 


mpany selling townsites here envision- 
a rich agricultural and fruit-produc- 


fz atea. And, indeed, in the early years 
Juen rainfall was more plentiful, an or- 
ard industry did exist here, shipping 


it of Odessa peaches, melons, plums 
d other items of produce. In the in- 
'vening years, early in this century, 


ler prophets had other dreams about 
2 ways in which Odessa would develop. 
fr instance, 


it was predicted in 1927 
ht Odessa would become the center of 
$00-million potash industry. About the 


‘ame time, one real estate. promoter im- 
Jed that Odessa might supply the na- 
pns market for squab! 

sBut these dreams gave way to drouth 
md to other vicissitudes which beset 


y growing and developing area. No 


Be dreamed that under the sandy soil 


the Permian Basin lay one of the 


Prid’s greatest oil fields and that Odessa 


buld become one of the functioning 
tve centers of this industry, so vital 
the economy of our state and of our 
tion. And it was oil which provided 

impetus which drew Odessa _ into 
2 spotlight of the nation and gave it 

base and foundation on which to 


Pild 


Looking over the sprawling city from 
2 top floor of one of our tall buildings 


lay, it is hard to envision on how the 
Btle settlement looked to the first set- 
‘Brs. The gleaming neon lights of our 


stling downtown area and the far- 


Hing shopping centers are a far cry from 


at our pioneers first saw. 


regular business properties 


pre developed here, trading was done 


| the most basic of economic laws . 
at.of supply and demand. When T&P 


frkers came through here, there were 


fople to supply them with the food and 


irkers. 
fe named as early purveyors of such 


pplies they required. Beef, Antelope 
id Buffalo meat were sold to these 
Ben Sublett and Bob Trent 


ctuals to the construction crews. An- 


Bher flourishing business attracted the 


ention of the “federal law enforcement 
en — that of the illicit traffic in liq- 
r, sold in obviously large quantities 


to the residents of the railroad’s ‘“‘hell- 
on-wheels” box-cars. 


Water has always been at a premium 
in this area, so one of the first busi- 
nesses going was the drilling of wells, 
so vital not only to the residents but 
also to the cattle which roamed the ran- 
ches of West Texas. 


Following the sale of the town sites in 
1891, the business section of Odessa had 
a small general store owned by W. P. 
Mudgett; a general store built by Phillip 
Noble and a Mr. White; and a hotel, 
consisting of a lobby, a kitchen, and two 
sleeping rooms. ‘This hotel was also 
headquarters for the post office and 
both were operated by R. W. Rathbun 
our first postmaster. 


State archives unearthed in 1938 lis- 
ted Odessa businessmen in the year 1898 
as including P. C. Aiken, operator of a 
general store; J. A. Andrews, a rancher; 

G. Buchannan, another rancher and . 
one of the earliest county officials; R. 
L. Causey, who owned a_ blacksmith 
shop at the corner of First and Grant, 
near the T&P water tank; Samuel Cross 
one of the wealthiest of the ranchers; C. 
L. Jameson, night operator of the rail- 
road depot; W. P. Mudgett, who later 
sold his general store and took up ranch- 
ing; Philip Noble, a merchant whose 
place of business occupied what is now 
the site of Carl Sewell Motor Company 
and who is reputed to have buried large 
sums of cash somewhere on the property; 
and Hence Pegues, who was president of 
the first bank in Odessa, the Citizens 
National Bank. 


Marly in 1900, a settler reported that 
Odessa was a small cowtown with two 
saloons, three pool halls, an ““opry house” 
a blacksmith shop, a_ two-by-five jail, 
two grocery stores, two dry goods stores, 
two cafes, a meat market and a variety 
store. 


Growth from then on was a slow, er- 
ratic affair. Business ventures came and 
went, or stayed and held on through 
lean years. Joe W. Rice, who came to 
Odessa in 1908, describes the town at that 
time as lying within the two-block area 
between what is now First and Third 
Streets along Grant. When he arrived, 
to open his blacksmith shop, the town 
consisted of Branch Isbells general store; 
a barber shop; a saloon which was soon 
to be converted into a pool hall; a livery 
stable; the Citizen’s National Bank and 
Jess Frame’s printing office. These busi- 
nesses lay on the west side of Grant. On 
the east side of the street where Blank- 
enship’s grocery store; the railroad de- 
pot; a meat market; Herkimer’s general 


Hn coe 


store: the post office; Barnes Brothers 
Hardware store and Henderson’s Drug 
Store. Rice opened his blacksmith shop 
near the site of what is now the New 
Plaza Theatre on Second Street, east of 
Grant. Rice, incidentally, opeaed Odes- 
sa’s first motion picture theatre, with a 
hand-operated crank and carbide lamps; 
he also was the first Odessan to do repair 
work on the automobiles which began to 
be seen on the streets just before World 
War 1. 

The town continued its meager exis- 
tence for many years. Drouth, depression 
and other reverses slowed but did not 
halt its growth. Then, in the mid-twenties 
oil was discovered in the area. The Pop- 
ulation began to grow, and, with it, busi- 
nesses moved into Odessa from surround- 
ing areas. Possibly the first store here 
devoted exclusively to clothing was Nash 
Tucker’s which opened in 1927. . The 
Model Shop followed in 1932 and Wink- 
ler’s in 1935. These businesses have all 
stayed here and, like so many others, 
have within recent years moved into 
new buildings north of their earliest 
locations. The Elliott Hotel opened in 
1927. 

From there on in, the town rapidly 
developed into one of the fastest grow- 
ing cities in the nation. The population 
of the city finally topped 80,000 in 1960, 
the year it led the nation in retail sales 
per household. As the population grew 
and the residential areas sprang up in 
every direction from downtown, shopping 
centers grew and developed to take care 
of this expansion. The town now boasts 
five major shopping areas in addition to 
the downtown area, and the stores re- 
present some of the newest, most modern 
to be found anywhere. Still exhibiting 
the spirit of the original settlers in open- 
ing new territory, Odessa’s merchants 
today are current with and, in many 
cases, ahead of the latest developments 
in retail merchandising. 


HISTORY OF BANKING IN 


ODESSA 
Ernest M. Schur 


There was a time in Odessa’s history 
when you could have “gone to the bank” 
to buy a paper of pins, a saddle blanket, 
a jug of coal oil or a burial casket. Be- 
tween 1897 and 1902, B. Blankenship & 
Co., General Merchandise, operated the 
only “bank” in town. In those days, if 
your credit was good, you paid your bills 
once or twice a year. 


Officially, Odessa’s first bank was the 
Odessa National, opened in 1902 and 
closed in 1903. Charter president was a 
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Mr. Van Tyle, the cashier a Mr. ‘ff, 8, 
as. mm | 
Odessa was without a bank ther 
until 1906, when Hence Pegues (@.,. 
others organized the Citizens Neé\pm,,, 
Bank at the corner of what is noviiM 
ond and Grant. Pegues was theff™, a 
president and E. S. Martin cashiefi 
F. Bates, then Henry Pegues, ast} gy 
the presidency. Wickliffe Skinne 
Henry Pegues, in their turns, b 
cashier. a | 
During 1907 the Western Naji 
Bank was organized with Tom G., jg’ 
drick president and George B. Bla! b 
cashier. But the panic of 1907 formiir | 
consolidation of the two banks undadjithe ! 
name Citizens National. “Hie ol 
Hendrick and Skinner, as presj™anity 
and cashier, respectively, openeci, Am 
doors of the Odessa National Bari) 4 
October 28, 1925. With the comfy; | 
the depression, the Odessa National, ¢} 
ged with Citizens National on Aug) - 
1930. Hunter Strain figured in thed@, 
zens National’s final transaction by 
drawing his last $2800. Henry Pi 0 
paid him off in gold and silver, fol! | I 


him to the door, and turned the key, y 
Odessa’s modern age of banking 1} Mortar 
fifty weeks later, when the First Neg 
al Bank of Odessa, with capital of  ™ 
000 and surplus of $5,000 openecf!™! 
business on Saturday, April 2, 1932)" 
dauntless Tom Hendrick was the ¥ I ( 
National’s charter president. Old bh, 
kick Wickliffe Skinner was vice-pres|f"!) 
W. B. Rees cashier, Joe Hamilton ¢! Ech 
tnat cashier, Joe Hamilton assigit' 
cashier. Directors were Ewell McKrig't! 
R. T. Waddell and W. H. Rhodes. (fits: 
sa’s population was a little over 2)mmal. 
The bank opened where the Citizensigm Ii 
tional had closed, at Second and Giro 
Within a year, deposits had leapelftiers 
$50,000. “Te ti 
In 1937 John D. Mitchell and Chifmecti 
E. Maedgen, Sr., both of Lubbock, fi x 
chased control of the First Natio 
The bank was moved to 309 N. Giipia 
Two years later, Mitchell bought 
Maedgen’s interest and retained | 
trol until sale of his shares to the }ifij 
ent ownership in January of 1954. ie 
H. H. “Pat” Simmons joined the ]ify, 
National as president, and on Saturifine. 
June 25, 1949 ,operations were mip x 


to 415 North Grant “offering many Bhp, 
bar 


and improved services: 1,000 additiy 


safe deposit boxes, drive-in teller servi) 
double-size night depository .. .” 1 
I 


Next to open was the First State Bik nt 
which was capitalize for $100,000 Hh 
surplus of $10,000 and undivided pre 
of $15,000. H. H. Beagle was nani,” 
chairman of the: board, James S. Fi, 


é 


president, Charles Perry executive vif, ’ 


‘ie 
} 


i: 


Me 

lident, B. T. Cardwell, cashier, and 
I thajle V. West, assistant cashier. On the 
euytrd of Directors besides Beagle and 
is @ were: George Elliot, C. M. Smith, 
is naj. Hunt, Glenn Allen, C. W. McCol- 
% ty, Conrad Dunagan and Tom Davis. 
cshivth and Hunt are still members of 
8, agjBoard. 
kindthe First State opened April 23, 1945, 
is, Whe Elliot Hotel Building, where As- 

) Clothiers is located today. It was 
1 Ned to its present modern location at 
T aernes of Fouth and Lee in April of 


1 taiWe?re pleased with our progress,” 
‘Nias the now-president Charles Perry. 
__fhere could we have chosen a better 
a munity for growth?” 
Id he American Bank of Commerce 
ict aed at the corner of 7th and Texas 
tion rch 16, 1956, with a record first day’s 
Au dsits of more than three million dol- 
1 the Capital was $200,000, surplus $200,- 
a and undivided profits of $50,000. Di- 
i 1 ors were: EK. G. Rodman, A. C. Bas- 
‘Wh ML. O. Borning, Jr., R. O. Canon, W. 
: | oel, I. W. Lovelady, R. W. Sewell, 
int date M. H. McWhirter, and Lester 
r \ Morton, president. 
| jfme American Bank of Commerce 
nf? a new high to Odessa’s skyline with 
1g Opening of the 12-story American 
iaftk of Commerce Building on August 
oi4#1960. Present managements remains 
ore mtially unchanged with the exception 
I; McWhirter’s seat on the board is 
aw occupied by John Ben Shepperd, 
cl that Derrell Henry is now president. 
3 Pdessa’s first “suburban” bank, the 
et ional Bank of Odessa, came into be- 
ent O Friday, January 23, 1959, at the 
(@per of East 8th and Echo. Stockhold- 
ea OVersubscribed the initial issue four 
‘ive times. Actually, there were more 
(spective stockholders than stock, so to 
vk fak, and sales were clased with 180 
\atitholders. 
| @apital structure included $500,000 — 
gitf!0,000 in capital, $2000,000 in surplus, 
ed #0,000 in undivided profits. There were 
hei directors. Ernest Schur was name in- 
‘five president. Arvel W. Boyd was 
hetted executive vice-president, Kenneth 
jtugaper, cashier. Jack Logan replaced 
mid as exec. V. President when Boyd 
ny named chief executive officer of a 
div bank at Azle, Texas, in September 
ttl 960 
"he First National moved into its 
»Msent 8-story building in July of this 
) ur. 
tow well has banking prospered in 
ilfessa? The answer is found in the fig- 
is below, excepted from the “call’’ of 
eWhe 30 ,1961. 


COMBINED TOTALS: 


Resources 

Cash & Exchange 
Loans & Discountts 
Other Assets 

Total Resources 

Liabilities 
Capital Accounts 
Depsoits 

Other Liabilities 

Total Liabilities 


34,338,891.86 
31,182,296.32 

1,955,030.36 
67,476,218.54 


6,018,656.48 
61,320,562.06 
137,000.00 
67,476,218.54 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


AMERICAN BANK OF COMMERCE 
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ODESSA, ECTOR COUNTY 
1961 


By John Ben Shepperd 
President Chamber of Commerce 


Odessa is a city of wealth, both in na- 
tural resources and in its people, and 
its economy is a vigorous one. In the 
past 75 years it has grown from a small 
West Texas settlement into a thriving 
city. 

Odessa & Ector County led the nation 
last year in retail sales per household, a- 
mounting to $5,887. Retail sales in 1959 
amounted to $5,337 per household, while 
in 1958 they totaled $5,042. These figures 
depict the steady economic growth which 
this city has enjoyed. But the greatest 
asset to Odessa is the unfailing courtesy, 
friendliness and good humor of its citi- 
zens. We even have three welcome ser- 
vices for newcomers, 

Ector County was one of 49 counties 
throughout the United States where the 
number of inhabitants increased by 100 
per cent or more between the 1950 and 
1960 census . . up 116 per cent from 
42.102 to 90,995, a gain of 48,893. 


Each Odessan is wealthy - not indivi- 
dually, but collectively. We measure our 
wealth-in terms of each person’s share 
in the total. So every citizen owns 1/12 
of an oil well and 1/880 of a gas well - 
producing 396 barrels of oil and 273 
MCF of natural gas for each of us in 
1960; 1/14 of a cow— 1/560 of a jackass; 
2/78 jackrabbits —; 1/3000 of a_ hog; 
1/18 of a sheep and 1/250 of a horse 
(front). 


Last year each Odessan spent $181.32 
in buildings to make his community big- 
ger and more attractive, and statistics 
show that our construction costs are 
$1.50 per square foot under the national 
average. Only eleven other: Texas cities 
topped this figure in building permits. 


Odessans are born 4 1/2 times as fast 
as they die, and that’s pretty discourag- 
ing to Midland. In fact, Odessa is the 
healthiest place in the world to live. We 
have to go across the state line into New 
Mexico to get sick. A typical example is 
the yankee who homesteaded a ranch 
here 75 years ago. When he moved here, 
he was crippled and had a glass eye. Oil 
was discovered on his ranch and now he 
has not only stopped limping, but he can 
even see a little out of that glass eye: 


Odessa, by and large, is a young man’s 
town, which probably has a lot to do 
with its rapid growth. Our median age 
is 24.8, the youngest in the nation. A baby 
is born each year for every 25 persons, 


i 
and one out of every 250 persons ¢§, ({n! 
one of the lowest death rates in t el a be 
tion. It is easy to get people to be |#)) . de 
in Odessa, but it is hard to get then’ \99) 
leave it - even with our five employn} he We'l 
agencies. Odessa is so much like hess vs 
they don’t see the point of moving on i awe 
of course, there is always the eleme mn] | to pic 
doubt as to which way they’d go. a fo thou 

Odessa has a total of 25,500 hogensat 
holds. The average income per ho 


cf ue on th 
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sewer connections, 23,499 gas connectiifi, pay 
26.515 electric connections and Bie ave 
telephone connections. The total net | years 
ing income for the city of Odessai} jis ( 
$202,699,000. * Byvhood 
To boil this factual report downijunle: 
simple formula - In Odessa men are Eipielrs: 
and women are women - - and I Gif ir: 
you to improve on a situation like tl 
Or as the Old Maid said, “Who's t y| Be 
to improve on it? I just want to get 
on it.” | 
It’s refreshing to be one of the ninje 
thousand laughing, bragging charact 
who make up Odessa and Ector Courijge= 
Odessans continue to amaze the rest! 
the country with their energy and exp} 
sive living. We are working 7,424 oil é 
gas wells, running 2,090 businesses, kei 
ing $73,364,963.43 on bank deposits in ¢ 
four banks. Of course, our losses are | 
too. We watch 75 per cent of our raini 
flow away with no effort to preserve 
Many acres of valuable top soil bk 
away each year, but since most of) 
blows through Odessa, we have a chal . 
to recapture it. It makes us feel like | 
are better Americans, since we’ve alwe! 
heard that everyone should have a lit) 
soil of his own . . even though it is? 


his nose, eyes, and hair. 


But we have a lot of fun. We c 
more than our share of the 140 milli 
pounds of fish caught in Texas each yes 
despite the fact that the nearest lake’ 
85 miles away. In 1959 (latest availak 
figures) we had the largest per capi} 
boat ownership of any city in Texas. V 
swim in five public pools, play tennis_ 
39 courts and recreate in 27 parks (2 
acres). N 

We manage to stay pretty busy, tell]t 
We’re running about 2,090 corporations’ 
private business establishments, inclu} f 
ing 79 shoeshine stands, 6 health studies i 
3 toy stores, 42 help-your-self laundrie?’ | 
2 detective agencies, and 4 diaper séi\s 
vices. We send more than 100 dog heat! 
each year to Austin to be examined fi0Un 
rabies, indict some 288 fellow citizen) 
commit about 3,485 major and mini\‘ 
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ETS0n 
Sinjgnes (In 1960 Odessa was the only city 
to hmi'exas between 50,000 and 100,00 that 
set iived a decrease in crime) ; pluck more 
nul 2 129,321 tourists and convention 
like sts. We’ve made some progress in the 
Ving 75 years; we no longer raise cotton 
‘clenfause we find it easier to pick a tourist 
80, to pick cotton. 
5) (fwo thousand nine hundred and sixty 
ner WSSANS are working for the government 
: re on the public payroll. Each person 
Ydessa uses 223 gallons of water daily 
domestic purpo3es, but this doesn’t 
de the water it takes to make the 
be consumed by those 2,960 on the 
lic payroll. 
e average Odessa married woman 
§ years younger than her husband, 
lives 6 years longer, so the average 
owhood is 9 years. Odessa widows 
| oiffaumber the widowers 4 to 1 and the 
nat@helors 2 to 1, which makes the widows 
‘A er friendly. 10 per cent of all our 
ike 
0st 
{0 § 
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women over 14 are working nowadays 
and they make up 386 per cent of the 
automobile drivers in the city. Seems 
like more than that when you get out 
on the street, despite the fact that we 
have 56,225 vehicles registered. 

A total of 11,232 citizens in Odessa 
have a college degree and 1,267 more 
are attending college, and 21,514 child- 
ren attend our 4 high and 31 primary 
schools. 

Taken all together, these figures show 
that Odessans are not ticking, but click- 
ing; and there is nothing confidential 
about the way we’re doing it. We’re toot- 
ing our own horn and running in high 
gear, and the country had better clear 
the way. It isn’t hard to describe Odessa 
just come to the place where people are 
working, praying, building, planning and 
growing, and bragging about it - - that’s 
ODESSA! 


als aerial photograph provides a bird's-eye-view 
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'BOdessa. The plants, 
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the new butadiene and synthetic rubber plants 
first of their kind ever 
1t in the gas and oil-rich West Texas area. In 
Mp foreground is The General Tire and Rubber Co. 


Met ymer plant which will produce up to 50,000 


1@s of synthetic rubber per year. 
ih}und is the 50,000-ton-per-year plant of El Paso 


ed 


In the back- 


ti@cural Gas Products Company. 
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1958 Permian Basin Oil Show 
Ector County Coliseum 


Biennial affair attracts over 200,000 people 

during a four-day exhibition in excess of 500 
exhibits representing all phases of the petro- 
leum industry during this show. 


To J. S. McNeel, Jr., Great Western 
Loan & Trust Co. for editorial work and 
West Texas Office Supply our printer 
and Furrs Cafeteria for the cover we ex- 
tend our appreciation and gratitude. 
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